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RADIANT TOURS 


“* Sunshine and blue skies; farms and 
homesteads nestling among the mountains 
and hills; orchards of peach and plum filling 
the valleys with blossom; the perfume of 
orange groves; the profusion of wild 
flowers; the camp fire and the call of the 
wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
roads trailing away to far horizons; the 
sparkling air of the Highveld; sun and sea 
bathing on golden beaches; the bright warm 
days and cool starlit nights—these memories 
and a splendid feeling of health and fitness 
after my last holiday in South Africa are 
luring me back there for the coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an 
English visitor's holiday in South Africa 
last year. May we send you our booklet, 
Radiant Tours ’’-—the new programme of 
Winter Travel in South Africa? Posted 
free on request to The Director, South 
African Government Travel Bureau, 


73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, or the Leading 


Tourist Agencies, 
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PS baer whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the ‘‘ Spectator.” They 
are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. It is our intention gradually to 
enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be 
guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. In the 
case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to udvise readers through the post as usual. 
ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN : GUERNSEY (C.1°) : NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD. 
ABERDOVEY paar 7 th).—TREFEDDIAN. GUILDFORD. CSHEALE ORD D PARK. OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
ABERYSTWYTH.— QI ie EN’S. GULLANE —GREAT WESTERN. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY HARLECH (Wales. ). st. DAVID'S. —STATION. 
(near).—SK ELWITH BRIDG E. HARROGATE.—CAIRN OKEHAMPTON.— WHITE HART. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). TAN IEMORE. HASLEMERE.— hy OXFORD. a 
BABBACOMBE.— BA BBACOMBE GLEN. = 
BALLATER.—INVERCAULD ARMS. HAWKHURST (Kent PADSTOW. Re MONTON PAL ACE 
BANGOR (N. Wales).— — HEREFORD. GRE TEN DRAGON, REDCLIFFE.. 
BARMOUT (Middlesex ).— re - 
BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants).—GRAND MARINE. | HERNE BAY.- aoe cage ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
BATH.—GR. AND PU MP ROOM. HINDHEAD.-_ MOOI ANDS. eiaiceahes PENAR 
—PULTENEY Q _——_ —HO S INN. 8).—GR 
ROYAL YORK HOUSE, HOVE.— ALEXANDRA PENMAENMAWR (N, Weles) SREP. 
—SPA. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF PENZANCE. QUEENS 
BEDFORD.— BRIDGE. LINKS PERTH.—ROY AL GEORGE 
BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL, : HUNTINGDON. —OLD BRIDGE. —STATIO is 
BETTWS-Y-COED.— WATERLO( ? : : 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. ILFRACOMBE. CLIFFE HYDRO. a ATHOLL PALACE, 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. ILKLEY.—WEL L S HOUSE. POOLEY BRIDGE 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON <S. Devon).—HUNTL INVERNESS. CALE :DONIAN PORTRUSH._ 
BLACKPOOL.— IMPERIAL HYDRO, ISLES OF SCILL PRESTATYN, 
BLAKENEY (Noriolk).— BLAKENEY. _ JERSEY (C1. gy — PRINCETOWN (anr.). —TWO BRIDGES 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. KENDAL.. RADLETT (Herts). aia 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.— THREE ARROWS. KENMORE (Pe rths,).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHILI 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. | KESWIC RHOSNEIGR CAngiesey).—BAY : ads 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. KILLARNEY Y (LF.S.).- —— RHYL. : 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. KING'S LYNN.— GLOBE. RICHMOND (Surrey).— 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. cy | RIPON. RIPON SPA. 
BRAEMAR.— FIFE ARMS LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKE ROSS-ON-WYE. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. -ALLAN WATER. VYRNWY. ROSTREVOR (Co. Down),_GT. NORTHERN 
BRIDGNORTH.— CROWN. LAUNCESTON.— WHITE HART. RUGBY.-ROYAL GLORGE oak 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT. RUTHIN. ze 
—ROYAL ALBION. LEATHERHEAD. — RYDE (L0.W.). 
~—ROYAL CRESCENT. LICHFIELD. RYE ee - 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean),—TUDOR CLOSE. LINCOLN. WHET rb HL. ART ST. ANDREWS.- ‘ 
BROCKENHURST.— FOREST PARK. LITTLEHAMPTON.- — ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND 
BROMLEY (Kent).—SU NDRIDGE iM ANSION, LIVERPOOL. ST. IVES (Cornwall).-CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
BUDE.— GRENVILLE. LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY AL. vie "TORIA. ST. LEONARDS_ON-SEA 4 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—ROSEMULLION. LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS ST. MAWES (Comw: ral). SHIP & CASTLE Pl 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal)-—GREAT NORTHERN, | LLANDUDNO.—GOGAR TH BBE Y. SALCOMB me ‘ Me 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QUEENS LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. LAK |). Ppl = 
BUTTERMERE (Lal ake District).— VICTORIA, LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERNANT LAKE. SANDERSTEAD (Surrey).—SELSDON PARI 
BUXTON. LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. ——_A1., 
CAISTER-ON-SEA.—MANOR HOUSE. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SCARBOROUGH 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT. —HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. SEAFORD._BAY 
—PALACK, —IVANHOK, Bloomsbury St., W.C. SEATON (S. Beson) — 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. —KENILWORTH, Gt, Russell St. W C.1.] SEAVIEW (LO.W.).PIER 
CARDIF —KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.¢ | Gaeceee COUNTY. = 
CARLISLE, —CROWN- AND MITRE. —PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. i SEVENOAKS... mR 
CARNOUSTIE. BRUCE. ~THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE — 
CAST epee (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. AVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.c, + SHANKLIN d 0.W.).- i Hs 
CHEDDAR. CLIFF. LOWESTOFT. KOYAL, SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, SHEFFIELD. praee Ss 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. LYNDHURST.—CROWN. SHERINGHAM (Norfolk). — a 
CHRISTCHURGH.— KING'S ARMS, : = —— | SHREWSBUR i 
CHURCH STRETTON.—LONGMY ND. SIDMOUTH. hom LMONT. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. SKEGNESS. 
eee see aE SLOUGH.- (BAYLIS HOUSE. 
COBHAM (Surrey).—OLD CEDAR HOUSE. A FREATMENT SOU THAMPT 
: SOUTHBOURNE. (Hants. ). 
en ee eee SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF W ALES. 
-- OS ABBLY. . 
CONWAY (N. Wales).— CASTLE AT HOME peg fan e _ ORGE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark). STONEHAVEN._ 
CRIEFF.—DRUM MOND ARMS. cures PRPHEUMAPISM Sor geod. STRATFORD-ON-AVC 
GROWBOROUGH._BEAC STRATHPEFFER SPA. BEN WYVIS, 
penta Garay) ane -f Vy PARK. Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- STROUD (nr.).- 
DEAL._BI (Ok HORSE. Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose SWANAGE.-_GROSVENOR. 
DORCHESTER.—-KING'S ARMS. never exceeds one or two tablespoons. TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
DORKING.— . a es, which = simple — TEIGNMOUTH. GLENDARAGH. 

TWIl , TARCRE TERR PER “2 nighly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, TEMPLECOMBE (Some > ECOMBE 
DROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE and is sent in perfect Spa condition. by TE aOtEx (Somerset), — TEMP] 
DUBLIN (1.F.S.).—SHELBOURNE. ek post to your ~~ in small TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
DULVERTON.—-CARNARVON ARMS. each containing two tablespoons. Vrite TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE. 
DUMERIES.—_ Manager, Pump Room and Baths, THURLESTONE (8. Deyon).— ees 
DURHAM.—ROYAL COUNTY. TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith). CROWN. FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, HYDRO. 
t-ASTBOURNE.—HY DRO. ; NE. 
EAST GRINSTEAD. PELBRIDGE, TREFRIW, sy, NORTH WALES. ROSETOR, 
EDINBURGH.—- (Member of British Spas Federation) —VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
EDZELL (Foriarshire), PANMURE. TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. TROON.— MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).--ANGLER’S TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—sP\ 
ESHER (Surrey).—MOORE PLACE, e TURNBERRY.—TURNBE RRY, 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE, LYNMOUTH. = ULVERSTON.— 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, VENTNOR (1.0.W.). - 
FALMOUTH.—- FALMOUTH. MAIDSTONE. WALLINGFORD (Berks. ). = 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS, WARE (Herts.) 
FILEY (Yorks).—-ROYAL CRESCENT. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. WARWICK.— LORD LEYCE STER, 
FOLKESTONE.—GRAND. MATLOCK BATH. WELLS (Somerset).- 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. MIDHURST.--SP READ E AGL E. WESTCLIFF-ON- SEA.— 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. — MINEHEAD. WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— ST, MIL DRE D's. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).— GAIRLOCH, MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
GERRARD’S CROSS.--CHALFONT PARK, MONTROSE (Voriarshire).—BENTS. WESTWARD HO !—GOLDEN BAY. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).-GLENEAGLES. MORECAMBE. WEYMOUTH.- 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, MULLION.—MULLION COVE. WEYBRIDGE (Surrey).—OATL ANDS PARK, 
GLOUCESTER.— BELL. MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA. “MANOR. WHITBY.— 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—CLIFF. NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIE\ WINCHESTER. ROY AL. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— — ~~ -ROYAL MARIN iE. WINDERMERE. —— 
GRANTHAM.— GEORGE. NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— WINSFORD (Somerset ).—ROVAL OAK. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT AR MS. NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. WOODHALL SPA (Lines.).—KAGLE LODGE. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAK NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND., ~ | WORTHING.—BURLINGTON, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PREIC AN, —VICTORIA. YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 
Holiday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 
Write to-day to the Travel Manager. Nc 
® 
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CC —— 


youU WILL ALWAYS 
SHAVE 


with the new, per- 

fected softener for 

stubborn beards, 

if you accept a 

week’s supply of 
it FREE. 








(Made by the Makers of 
Euthymol Tooth Paste). 


The razor feels as though it had no edge; but it 
makes the face satin-smooth. Large tube 1s. Gd. 
From chemists only. 


Send for a 7 day sample free 


qeeesseeeeoesexceses COUPON jasceececescencunnns 
Euthymol (113J) 50 Beak Street, London, W. |. 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE of Shaving Cream. 


Please use Block letters. 











Choose your LINING 


as you would your 
>a RACQUET — by 
* A the NAME & MARK 













A TENNIS RACQUET which has 
proved its mettle in tourna- 
ment play will certainly have a 
reputable name on its shoulder. 
That name is your buy-word— 
always. A suit or overcoat lining 
without a reputable name may lose 
its smooth texture; it may tear 
under strain, and be spoiled when 
the garment is cleaned. Ask your 
Tailor to use a ‘** COURTINE”™ 
LINING—woven by COURTAULDS 
—when selecting your new Suits 
and Coats; you will then know 
that no penalties will follow regular 
use and cleaning, while comfort 
and style will always be with you. 


99 


(REGISTERED) 


The name is 

on the selvedge. 

GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 

If any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, write direct 

to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, Ltd., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. 














PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


No man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it with 


PLAYER'S 
1102" 


PER OUNCE 





RCT 3 





Let Cans Chocolate Biscuits 
Entertain. Your Guests 















Chocolate biscusts are 
ways appreciated. For 
Tf uality and attractiveness 

ity choase.-. s 


> CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
he ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
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ONVERSION OR REDEMPTION? An elderly lady at 

the Bank of England was enquiring about her War Loan. 
The Cashier: “Is it a case of Conversion or Redemption, 
Madam?” The Lady: “Sir, am I in the Church of England or 
the Bank of England?” I have been amazed to find so many do 
not know what is meant by “No Buying-in Charges.” Let, me 
try to make it as clear as the noon-day sun. I have just received 
a very beautifully got-up illustrated pamphlet from the biggest 
of the big four—I only say the biggest because their turnover is 
probably as much as the other big three (of which I claim to be 
one) put together. The pamphlet contains 23 illustrations of the 
most beautiful pictures, tables, chairs, etc., which they have sold 
during the last three 
or four years. I find 
the prices come to 
over £40,000. My 23 
lots for the corres- 
ponding period total 
nearer £100,000. 
Three of the lots 
alone realised 
£45,000. It states 
in the pamphlet 
that the charge for 
failing to sell 1s 
24% per cent. (two 
and a-half per cent.) 
on the reserve price. 
It is not so with 
Hurcombs. What is 
meant by no buying- 
in charges is no sale 
no charge. 





It is a most curious concidence that on the day that the 
pamphlet was given to me (1) I was holding forth in a London 
daily about my 29 best lots realising £100,793. (2) My staff is 
at work calculating how much better off I should have been had 
I charged 23% buying-in charges on unsold lots, and I hope to 
give the result next week. I believe it will be an eye-opener to 
me—a sore temptation to do likewise. I never have done so, 
and will try to resist such a temptation. 

Weekly auction sales silver and jewels. 
furniture, pictures, &c. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


*Phone: Gerr, 5971-4, 


Fortnightly sales 











AUTUMN IN THE U.S.S.R. 


Autumn in Russia is the most beautiful 
season of the year. Those who desire to 
see “ The Golden Autumn” in the U.S.S.R. 
should visit Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev 
during September and enjoy the wonder- 
fully warm and sunny days. 


Prices range from £60 for 12 days in the first category 
to £18 for 5 days in the second category, including all 
services in the U.S.S.R. and entrance and exit visa. 


Rail fares from London to Leningrad amount 
to approximately £17 15s. Od. first class and 
£12 17s. 6d. second class. Boat fares from 
London to Leningrad on Soviet motor vessels, 
very comfortably equipped for passenger ser- 
vice, cost £10 2s. 9d. first class and £9 2s. 9d. 
second class, including food. 


Intourist (State Tourist Co. of the U.S.S.R.), 
Moscow, undertakes all arrangements for travellers 
in Soviet Russia and their tours include hotels 
and all meals; transport and delivery of baggage; 
sightseeing in the cities, motor trips in the 
country; visits to museums and theatres, concerts 
and cinemas; all visa formalities, and the services 
of skilled interpreters. 


Further details can be obtained from:— 


INTOURIST, 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: Temple Bar 5411, 7587. 











—— 











Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 16, 
ON BEING THE RIGHT SIZE. 


Professor J. B. S. Haldane has written a delightful 
essay explaining why the clephant is this size and 
the mouse that, and we sometimes wonder if there 
is not a “right” size for the creations of man, 
To-day there is a worship of bigness for its own sake, 
though the smallness we are asked to imagine by 
the physicists, is as amazing as the enormous sizes 
and distances that Sir James Jeans calls our 
attention to, 

Man may not be the measure of all things, but as 
regards time and space what other measuring rods 
have we, but ourselves? And as _ regards our 
businesses, our battleships, our cities and our 
countries, are they getting too big for us? That 
battleships during a four years’ war should have 
been within hitting distance only for a few hours 
looks as if we had put too many eggs in that basket. 
The experiments in the Free State and in Ulster 
may show whether smaller governmental areas 
might be a move in the right direction. Given free 
trade we are inclined to think it would. The 
present centralizing of everything on London is 
certainly bad for the provinces, and in the end, we 
think, will prove bad for London also, 

One of the many bees in our bonnet is that there 
is still a future for the smaller business—the one- 
man show. The present tide of fashion we know is 
against us and there is always the danger that the 
big combines may so wangle polities to prevent the 
small man buying in a free market, or that the big 
industrialists may combine with the Trade Unions 

hold the country to ransom. The awful and 
dreadful mess some of our super-men have achieved 
in amalgamating what once were profitable concerns 
is a warning that there may be a “ right size” for 


businesses as well as for beasts, 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
‘ Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


The Political and Financial Crisis 
TP HE journey of His Majesty to London on Saturday 
night after he had been for a few hours at Balmoral 
first revealed to the general public the urgency of the 
Prime Minister’s appeal to him, and the extreme danger 
from which the country needed to be extricated without 
delay. It was not a matter of summoning a meeting 
of the Labour Party to discuss the position in the Cabinet, 
still less of dissolving Parliament and holding an Election 
on the questions at issue. It was vitally necessary that 
steps should be taken in a few days, in a few hours if 
possible, to assure the sources of our foreign credits that 
Great Britain would cease to pile up debt by spending 
more than we earn in these days of depression, and, as 
an carnest of amended ways, would take measures now 
to ensure the balancing of the Budget. If the prospect 
revealed in the May Economy Report of a deficit estimated, 
and admitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
under-estimated, at £120 millions, was not immediately 
and radically changed, the credits would not be renewed ; 
the pound sterling would collapse; the country would 
Starve, 











** * % at 
In our first leading article we have expressed our 
admiration of the courage of Mr, MacDonald and Mr, 


Snowden in telling their fellow Socialists that the country 
must obey economic laws. Yet the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress could not believe, or would 
not admit, that the starvation of the people was an 
inevitable result of the teaching by which they have 
raised themselves to leadership. This doctrine has been 
in effect, whether they see it or not, that the purse of 
“the State” is inexhaustible. To admit that its ex- 
haustion was in sight last week demanded a recantation 
which was too much for them. In the Cabinet, where the 
facts were known, the refusal of several Ministers to face 
them fills us with shame and regret. It is said that Mr. 
Henderson led the opposition to the Prime Minister. 
As Forcign Secretary no one can know better what 
financial collapse means to a civilized country. But 
the successful organizer of Trade Union politics prevailed 
in him. After admirable work as Secretary of State, in 
which he won the confidence of the Foreign Office at home 
(he will be missed there with genuine regret) and 
Governments abroad, he could not stand the supreme 
test and tell the Unions that he had learnt the errors of 
the doctrine on which he had reared them. We do not 
wonder that some should fall away, like a house built 
of cards, in such a storm, but we are surprised that 
Mr. Graham had not the strength to support Mr. Snowden, 
and we regret that Miss Bondfield should not have followed 
the lines implicit in the Blanesburgh Report and in the 
lessons that she has had to learn in administering the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, August 20th, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden, who had already had conversations with the 
Unionist and Liberal leaders, explained to the Executive 
of the Labour Party and the leaders of the T.U.C. the 
dire state of our finances and the necessity for retrench- 
ment, roughly following many of the recommendations 
of the Unemployment Insurance Report and the May 
Economy Report. The result was that they found no 
support, but indications of fierce opposition. On Friday, 
the cleavage within the Cabinet had become unbridgeabie, 
but there was no time for the ordinary procedure to be 
followed. The Unionist and Liberal leaders remained at 
hand to help, and in frequent communication with the 
Prime Minister. On Saturday, the King came up from 
Scotland to take the valuable part that no one else could 
take. On Sunday, he had interviews with all the leaders, 
and the Cabinet, as on Saturday, was in almost continuous 
session. On Monday, the country learnt to its satisfaction 
that ‘the Prime Minister tendered to His Majesty the 
resignation of the Ministry which was accepted by His 
Majesty, who entrusted Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with the 
task of forming a National Government on a comprehen- 
sive basis for the purpose of meeting the present financial 


emergency.” 
* * * * 


Thus, Mr. MacDonald has, with the King’s encourage- 
ment, gallantly picked up again the heavy burden which 
he laid down for one moment only. The temptation to a 
tired man to run away, or to cling to his old supporters, 
must have been immense. He exerted a constitutional 
right in demanding the resignation of dissenting colleagues, 
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and by resigning himself and taking a fresh commission 
from the King the change is marked between the old and 
new Governments as it might have been if an appeal 
to the country had been possible. The Government is 
expected to meet Parliament on September 8th with its 
proposals for legislation to deal with the emergency. 
When that is passed, presumably we shall have to endure 


a General Election. We may add here that the first sign © 


of the sinking of party politics for the time being has 
been the creditable withdrawal of the Liberal candidate 
for the vacant Guildford division, Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
Mr. Charles Rhys, formerly member for Romford, is 
returned unopposed in the place of Sir Henry Buckingham. 

* * * x 

On Tuesday the Cabinet was formed and in the evening 

the King’s appointments were announced. Besides 
Mr. MacDonald, Lord Sankey, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. 
Thomas remain at their old posts in an inner Cabinet of 
ten. With them Mr. Baldwin will sit as Lord President, 
Sir Herbert Samuel as Home Secretary, Lord Reading 
at the Foreign Office, Sir Samuel Hoare at the India 
Office, Mr. Neville Chamberlain at the Ministry of Health, 
and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister at the Board of Trade. 
Without seats in the Cabinet, Lord Amulree remains at 
the Air Ministry, Sir Austen Chamberlain goes to the 
Admiralty, Sir Archibald Sinclair to the Scottish Office, 
Sir Donald Maclean to the Board of Education, Sir John 
Gilmour to the Ministry of Agriculture, and Sir Henry 
Betterton to the Ministry of Labour. Lord Crewe has 
been induced to take the War Office, Lord Londonderry 
becomes First Commissioner of Works and Lord Lothian 
Chancellor of the Duchy. Lord Reading’s appointment 
recalls the years when he worked in the Foreign Office, 
and as Ambassador in Washington. Mr. Chamberlain 
takes what may be the thorniest seat of all. Incidentally, 
several more members of the India Round Table Con- 
ference now become Ministers of the Crown. The difficul- 
ties of the new Government will be immense, and as we 
have written elsewhere, it is the duty of all of us to make 
them feel that they have the country’s confidence in their 
laborious and unpleasant work. 

* * * * 
India 

It has been officially announced that the change of 

Government will not affect the arrangements made for 
the Round Table Conference. Many of the delegates 
arrive in England in the next few days. Mr. Gandhi was re- 
ceived by the Viceroy on Wednesday, and afterwards stated 
that he would sail this week. The Government of India 
has issued a detailed reply to his allegations concerning 
breaches of the Delhi Pact and a general policy of oppression 
towards Congress. The replies show the charges to be 
wholly without foundation, and indeed many of them are 
almost too fantastic for refutation. Mr. Gandhi’s credulity 
would appear to be as remarkable as his sense of propor- 
tion. The Viceroy, who has been indisposed, has shown 
unfailing skill and patience in unravelling the tangled 
skein of grievances and in his negotiations with the 
Mahatma. Both from Simla and from London the prospects 
of the Conference look more hopeful than of late. We 
welcome the announcement that Burma is to have a 
Round Table Conference of her own in November. We 
have urged the need for this step, which is entailed by 
the prospect of separation for India, and we deal with 
the matter in a leading article. 

* * * * 


Quebec 

The elections in the Province of Quebec were for 
many years, under the influence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
followed by Sir Lomer Gouin, regularly expected Liberal 


eV 


victories. Mr. Taschereau seems to be another great 
leader of the party. The Conservatives thought that 
they had good reason for hopes of more success this week, 
but their leader, Mr. Houde, secms to have inspired yo 
great confidence at the last moment. He lost his own 
seat, and the Liberals won 79 seats out of 90. The 
result must be discouraging to the Conservative Federal 
Government. The depression in the Canadian wheat. 
fields is still lamentable, and we sce no prospect of a 
change arising yet. 
* * * ® 
Mr. Theodore’s Case 


It is most satisfactory to know that the action brought 
by the Queensland Government against Mr. Theodore, 
the Commonwealth Treasurer, to recover £30,000, alleged 
to be public funds wrongfully withheld, has failed in the 
Brisbane High Court. The moneys were said to have 
passed in connexion with the sale of the Mungana 
Mines to the Queensland Government, when Mr. Theodore 
and his’ co-defendant, Mr. McCormack, were in office, 
However, after a hearing that lasted for three weeks, the 
jury on Monday found for the defendants on all counts, 
There had, the jury declared, been no corruption or 
fraud in the transaction. Mr. Theodore, despite his 
strong Labour views, has played a manly part in the 
Commonwealth Government’s Economy campaign, and 
it is good both for him and for his country that his 
character has now been cleared. 

* * * * 
Spanish Unrest 

While the Catalan leader, Colonel Macia, has had a 
friendly reception in Madrid and the Catalans are counting 
on the recognition of their autonomy by the rest of 
Spain, it is far from clear that the claims of the Basques 
to enjoy Home Rule will be conceded. The Republican 
Government has concentrated three brigades of troops 
in the Basque provinces and sent two cruisers to Bilbao, 
evidently fearing disturbances. The Basques, proud of 
their ancient race and language, are once again claiming 
the ‘“ fueros ” or rights that, until a century ago, every 
Spanish monarch swore to maintain. The position is 
complicated by the fact that in the Basque country the 
Church is strong, while the Carlist movement, now 
centred in Don Jaime, King Alfonso’s cousin, has many 
supporters. Those Spanish Republicans who are secularists 
and hanker after a strong central government, may find 
it difficult to concede the Basque demands. But we 
hope that moderate counsels will prevail on both 
sides. 

* * * * 
Hungary 

The elections in Hungary returned a majority in favour 
of the Government. Count Bethlen was urged to take 
again the office of Prime Minister, but refused on the 
ground that he needed rest, as well he may. His place 
is taken by Count Julius Karolyi, who was Foreign 
Minister. For ten years without a break Count Bethlen 
and the Regent, Admiral Horthy, have laboured to make 
the new independent nation of Hungary. When first 
separated from the Dual Monarchy she fell under the 
horrible ‘‘ red” rule of Bela Kun, and she escaped none 
of the troubles of a young State and suffered some bitter 
opposition from her neighbours. Through all this Count 
Bethlen has guided her with great ability and incessant 
hard work. In finance he has certainly been well treated 
on the whole by the Allies, but in building up the con- 
stitution, establishing the system of education, making 
great agrarian reforms and organizing defence, his has 
been almost the sole initiating and directing hand. 
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At Geneva and in other foreign relations he has also 


represented his country to her benefit. 
* * * * 


America 
In the West Indies the Cuban revolt is said to be 


subsiding. At any rate, the United States has not felt 
it necessary to intervene on account of her financial and 
industrial interests there, nor on account of the 
responsibilities that she undertook after the Spanish War 
for the maintenance of law and order. A Danish ship 
was unfortunately attacked by a Cuban aeroplane, 
but not much damage was done. In South America 
the Chilean Government seems to be trying honestly to 
make retrenchments and raise revenue, but her chief 
“economy,” her default on her foreign debt, must be 
accepted for this year. Ecuador has been thrown into 
confusion by a mutiny of the army, and her Government 
has resigned. The Government of Brazil has agreed 
with the United States Federal Farm Board to barter 
coffee for wheat on a large scale. This is an exciting 
experiment in commodities that are a drug in the market. 
If the authorities concerned can carry through the 
exchange without upsetting the usual markets, so much 
the better. The same difficulty, if it arises, must be 
overcome if there is any chance of the Farm Board 
disposing of surplus wheat in China. President Hoover 
has great experience of national relief work, and we have 
felt sure that he could not possibly stand by while 
American “ surplus ” wheat was destroyed, as has been 
threatened, and when China was stricken with famine. 
* * * * 


? 


Crime in New York 

Three weeks ago we wrote in these columns, referring 
to the campaign against crime in New York: “ It may 
be anti-social, but it is only human, to wish the gangsters 
a clean ‘ get-away’ rather than a running fight in cars.” 
Last week such a fight as we had in mind took place. 
It lasted for an hour and a half, and three hundred 
shots were fired. Of the six people killed, two were 
criminals involved in the murderous “ hold-up ” which 
started the hue and cry. Ten of the thirteen injured were 
innocent bystanders. On Monday gang warfare accounted 
for three more deaths ; the men were butchered in cold 
blood. A large force of Federal agents has been drafted 
to New York, by President Hoover's orders, to co-operate 
with the local police. It seems possible, though not 
probable, that a nation’s horror and disgust may find 
effective expression before the winter is out. 

* * * * 


The B.B.C.’s Autumn Programme 

Both in conception and in execution the B.B.C.’s 
autumn programme of talks marks a new departure. 
It is planned on a more gencrous scale than heretofore, to 
cover six months, and its authors have sought to impose 
unity of purpose and continuity of attack, not only on 
each group of talks dealing with the six main subjects, 
but on the series as a whole. Its central theme is 
sufliciently indicated by the title of the series, ‘ This 
Changing World.” The B.B.C. have set about educating 
their vast, and apparently very teachable, public, with 
a commendable sense of the realities. The problems which 
their speakers are to tackle are the major perplexities 
of an age of transition. To state them wisely and lucidly 
is the first step to solving them. The B.B.C. is doing its 
best to shoulder that responsibility to the community 
which the popular Press has, to put it mildly, shirked. 

* * * - 

The Weather 

After a cheerless summer the weather on land and sea 
has been worse than ever. The farmers, who see foot-and- 


mouth reappearing here and there, still have a great deal 
of hay out, and their corn, where it was not cut before the 
hay was carried, is badly laid. The military manoeuvres 
and exercises have been made a misery, and even 
stopped in one field. Most of all, we are sorry for the 
Territorials in camp, because most of them are patriotically 
giving up their holidays to this service, which ought also 
to be for them a health-giving pleasure. The camps 
of the Public Schools O.T.C.s were stopped by the 
War Office for fear of spreading spotted fever. A large 
voluntary camp of the now unrecognized and unsubsidized 
Public Secondary Schools Cadet Association was a great 
success, and must have confirmed what we all knew, 
that the Cadet Corps encourage unselfish corporate 
outdoor life and not militarism or hatred of one’s neigh- 
bour. To cut down the expense may be right, but to sneer 
at these Cadet Corps as militarist is not. We shall be told 
perhaps that bummel and jugends-herberge really mean 
military marches to military barracks. 
* * * * 


The Stock Exchange 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange, in view of the 
situation in the country, has decided to reopen the 
““ House” on Saturdays from September 19th. The 
five-day week, adopted during the War, has been con- 
tinued by the stockbrokers, partly because American 
business cannot be transacted on Saturday mornings, 
owing to the difference of five hours between Greenwich 
time and New York time, partly, perhaps, out of con- 
sideration for the Jewish members. But the Committee 
evidently feels it desirable that the Stock Exchange 
should set an example by working a little harder. After 
all, if we all worked a little harder and expected a little 
less in return, the country would benefit greatly. 


* * * o 


Sir Ronald Ross 

When Sir Ronald Ross, in 1897, discovered that the 
Anopheles mosquito was the bearer of malaria germs, he 
conferred an incalculable benefit upon the human race. 
As the result of that discovery, regions once useless have 
been made habitable and a disease that was once fatal 
has been brought under control. Thus we may all join 
in the congratulations of his friends, who entertained Sir 
Ronald on August 20th, the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
his discovery and the fiftieth of his entrance into the 
Indian Medical Service. It has been related that his 
official chief in India thought the young surgeon too 
much of a crank, and urged headquarters to send him 
home. Fortunately, headquarters was less conservative 
than the old gentleman, who disliked Ross’s criticism of 
his traditional belief in miasma as the cause of malaria. 
Sir Ronald retained his post and in due time the guilty 


mosquito was detected. 
* * * * 


The Duke of Gloucester 

The country will regret that at a time of serious national 
emergency the Royal Family should have an additional 
anxiety. We are assured, however, that the Duke of 
Gloucester has gone through his operation normally and 
satisfactorily. 

> * * * 

Bank Rate 43 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
July 30th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003 ; on Wednesday week, 100 #§ ; a year ago, 103#. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on Wednesday 
week, 924; a year ago, 92. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 79x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 79}; @ year 
ago, 78}x.d. 
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The Crisis 


N ORE than a century ago, a poet and philosopher 
wrote : 
Down the river did glide, with wind and tide 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil look’d wise as he saw how the while, 
[t cut its own throat. ‘ There!’ quoth he with a smile, 

‘Goes * England’s commercial prosperity.” ’ 
Yet somchow the country survived to finance the Great 
War as it had financed the Napoleonic Wars. It would 
not have done so but for the great national reform which 
sprang from the Poor Law Commission a hundred years 
ago and drew the nation out of the bankruptcy, un- 
employment and pauperism in which it was sinking. 
History has repeated itself, and we are at one of the 
gravest crises the nation has ever known, in which we 
need statesmanship, financial genius, and, above all, 
a stiffening of character, if we are to survive it. Such 
thoughts were.in our mind when we wrote two months 
ago upon the Report on Unemployment Insurance. 
The cold reception of that Report, which should have 
been the stimulus to immediate reform, dismayed us, 
and the pig went faster and faster down stream, while 
we were bidden to save our German neighbour’s pig from 
impending disasters. It is of no use now to blame the 
country for criminal apathy or stupidity, nor to cover 
it up as “ the admirable British phlegm.” We went on 
with our work (unless we were out of work) and with our 
amusements. Disaster seemed impossible. Look at 
the wealth around us! Nobody bothered to answer 
Butler's question : 

* What is worth in anything 
But so much money as “twill bring ?” 

No one had the imagination to sce all our land, houses, 
securities, and ‘* wealth” worth nothing, because they 
would bring no money, and that because the pound 
sterling would not buy us food. The appeal of the 
Bank of England for credits from foreign banks was 
a shock; even so, the country did not look forward to 
the moment when these credits must be renewed. But 
our creditors looked into the prospects of our Budget, 
they studied our Insurance Report, and the May Economy 
Report, and they intimated that more credit could not 
be given to a debtor who raced along a primrose path 
of spending and consuming when he would not, or could 
not, produce or carn. It is a great humiliation, but it is 
useless and undignified to bluster that we will not have 
foreigners dictating to us. How often have we, as 
lenders, made conditions about other people balancing 
their Budgets and thought it was our natural right ? 
To throw off the humiliation we must regain our self- 
respect, moral and_ financial. 

We record in our “ Notes” the political and other 
events in this crisis. We believe that the fresh action 
taken, the change of Government, is the right first step 
on the right path, and we take encouragement there- 
from. But let no man think that one step will take 
us out of the wood, or that by one bound we can reach 
the upper air after our plunge down the casy descent 
to Avernus. ‘The causes go far back and they will not be 
rooted out by digging on the surface only. They go 
back to the War, to the years of destruction and con- 
sumption ; of production uot of wealth but of weapons 
of no worth to-day ; to the incurring of our war debts 
and their results, one of which is the storing of gold in 
a country which refuses to take goods in payment of 
debt; to the effect of this on the world’s trade, when 


ee 


prices fall and fall, in part because producers long to sell 
their commodities at any price in a market that refuses 
to buy them. 


Nearer home are causes which we ought 


to have controlled, consuming more than we produced 
what is called living above our income. The desire to 
raise the standard of living is a right and generous 
instinct. We raised it to the highest point yet known 
and we suddenly found ourselves on the brink of starya. 
tion because no one holds our credit good enough to sel] 
us food. Can the country bear to take the step down in 
order to gather the strength without which it will never 
step upward again? We believe it can, if it understands 
and if its leaders are frank and deserve its confidence. 

We make no recriminations here. Few of us are entitled 
to take the barren satisfaction of saying “I told you 
so.” No Government since the War, Coalition, Unionist 
or Labour, can avoid blame. The fact that the crash 
has been precipitated under a Labour Government brings 
them at least their fair share of punishment. We would 
rather find what merit there is to praise to-day. The 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer have 
shown great gallantry in not shirking their responsibility 
when at last they realized it. It may be said that as 
they knew the facts, they are only trying to avoid 
their own envelopment in a general catastrophe. But 
that would be ungenerous. Courage was needed not to 
run away or try to put the responsibility elsewhere, 
When they found the Cabinct divided against them a 
score of good reasons for resigning must have surged up 
to their minds. It is very bitter for leaders to take steps 
that cut them off from their supporters. So instant 
is the need to proclaim to the world and make it believe 
that Britain will mend her ways and balance her budgets 
that there has been no time to consult the whole Labour 
Party, still less to dissolve Parliament. The Prime 
Minister took in this most diflicult case the right constitu- 
tional line. The keys of the whole Cabinet were sur- 
rendered to the King. The Prime Minister’s will prevails 
over the dissentients, and he continues to bear his load 
of responsibility. He did the right thing in appealing 
to the King for help, and the King, most loyal of masters, 
did not fail him, nor fail the nation, whose most devoted 
servant he is. We are particularly anxious to do justice 
here to Mr. MacDonald, beeause we have said in the 
past that his gravest fault was allowing persons or bodies 
outside Parliament to interfere with our government, 
for which he was responsible through the Crown in 
Parliament. On this very point came the hardest test 
last week. He knew what was the right and necessary 
course ; he was told that the body which has dictated 
to him before, the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, would not assent, and we gladly acknowledge 
his courage in refusing to bow before them. 


The Unionist and Liberal leaders who are called to 
join in the National Government until there is a General 
Election may be trusted to give their help patriotically. 
The duty of the Government is to prepare legislation 
by which great economies of public expenditure can be 
effected, and, we fear, to discover further sources for 
taxation to make up the revenue to the figure of our 
reduced commitments ; and then to pass the legislation 
through Parliament next month. It is a terrible task, 
calling for the judgement, and 
Ministers it will demand the finest exercise of that rare 
power of * putting their minds into the common stock.” 
For their sympathies will vary in apportioning what 
must be the general, though it can never be literally the 
“equal,” sacrifice which they must impose. — Their 
convictions, too, about raising money by direct or in- 
direct taxation are firm and differ radieally, At bottom 


wisest among the 
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their hope of suecess must rest upon their confidence 
in the people at large. 

Here, then, we see the duty of all of us outside the 
Government. We must give the Government a sense 
of confidence between us and them. They have no 
option but to demand sacrifices from us. Their work 
must be arduous and distasteful. It will lose more of its 
unpleasantness and it will be the better done, the more 
they have the feeling that they are but the machinery 
through which the nation is offering itself willingly. 
On politicians, editors, and all who attempt in however 
small a degree to influence or instruct opinion, the 
responsibility lies with full weight. Most heavily of all 
it appears at this moment to lie upon trade union 


The Future 


MHOSE of us who belong to the pre-War era are 

subject to many disabilities. Advancing years 
are the least of them; that is the common lot of all 
people in all ages. But ours has not been the normal 
experience. We have had to adjust ourselves not to 
ordered change but to a cataclysm. The world of our 
youth has vanished. It passed away by no gradual 
process of decay; the sunlight did not fade into the 
shadow, or the shadow into the night. The whole 
landscape was blotted out by a sudden convulsion and 
has never reappeared. Small wonder that we have 
lost our bearings. We saw a world submerged; and 
when the floods abated, all the old landmarks had gone. 
Nothing remained but trackless waste and uncharted 
waters. 

Nowhere is the contrast more marked than in India. 
Thirty years ago the British raj was the most imposing 
structure in the world. It seemed built to defy the 
ages. The jewel which the Great Queen bequeathed 
to her son was never to lose its brightness. Even our 
crities were impressed. “* British rule in India,” said 
the German Emperor to Lord Morley in 1907, “ will 
last for ever.” The Emperor, we are told, enforced 
his prophecy with an emphatic gesture. His Majesty 
was not renowned for sobriety of language; but to 
many his words would not have seemed an exaggeration 
at the time. There were some, it is true, who took a 
more cautious view. Lord Roberts, to whom the words 
were repeated, made a dry comment. “ The Emperor,” 
he said, “‘ does not know much about India.” Probably 
few of us ‘knew much about India”; but at least we 
believed in its future and in our own right (and duty) 
to shape its destinies. On that point we had no mis- 
giving. 

And to-day ? Who believes that the British raj will 
last for ever? Who is bold enough to give it twenty 
years of life, or ten, or five? Once the foundations 
are shaken, the days of a building are numbered. If 
the basis fails, the superstructure cannot hold. What 
has been the basis of our rule in India? Some will 
point to the valour of our soldiers, the integrity of our 
law courts, the devotion of our administrators. But 
these are the instruments; splendid instruments, but 
instruments still. The true and certain foundation, 
on which all else depended, was the conscience of the 
nation. We believed in our mission, in our national 
destiny to play providence to less favoured peoples. 
So long as we held to that faith, we were justified in 
our own eyes. It was our religion of Empire. It may 
have had its ignoble side. There were some who valued 
possession itself above the duties which it entailed, 
who placed pride of government before obligation to 
the governed, But that was not the true Imperial 


leaders, because unfortunately the way lies open to-day 
for a conflict between constitutional democratic govern- 
ment and the unions. Their leaders and members are 
entitled to their own opinions, social, political, economic. 
They are not entitled to try to upset the constitutional 
government of the country. As in the War, so now the 
vital need is for unity in the face of danger; we have 
to fight, and the unforgivable sin is that a man should 
fight for his own hand. If the country is united, she can 
look the world in the face. The unity must lie in the 
readiness of every man and woman to make such sacri- 
fices and give such services as are demanded, remembering 
that 


‘** Who serves her truly, sometimes saves the State.” 


of Burma 


faith. At its best, it was a religion, not of self-interest, 
but of duty and service. 

Since the War all such conceptions—once scarcely 
challenged—have come under searching question. New 
principles and new scales of value have asserted them- 
selves. The ruling race finds its superiority disputed, 
its position challenged; the “less favoured” peoples 
are no longer acquiescent. It is abundantly clear that 
we must review our position in India. The history of 
the last ten years leaves no doubt upon that point. 
Indeed, as we all know, the process of review is in active 
operation and will lead no man knows whither. That 
it must lead, and has in fact already led, to a serious 
curtailment of our old claims and pretensions, is absolutely 
certain. There is grave risk that it may lead further 
still. The old régime is dead, and cannot be revived 
in its old form. Yet its root-and-branch destruction 
would be a calamity which few care to contemplate. 
New methods must be devised, if a tragedy is to be 
averted ; new means, not of restoring the authority of 
one party or the subjection of the other, but of asso- 
ciating the two on terms that will be of benefit to both. 

That is the problem of the moment. Its solution 
must be sought in many directions. But no solution is 
likely to be successful which leaves out of account the 
great diversity of the races and territories concerned. 
We have grown accustomed to speak, perhaps to think, 
of India as a single homogeneous unit. Of course it 
is nothing of the kind. The great sub-continent, with 
its three hundred million inhabitants, falls into innumer- 
able divisions of race, language, religion, tradition, 
political development ; of everything, in a word, which 
makes up the sum of human activity. There is one bond 
of unity, and one alone: the authority of the British 
Government. That this authority, which alone holds 
together the divergent elements of the country, must 
undergo some transformation, is common ground. 
There must be a devciution of control, a loosening of 
direct British influence. Change must come, but it 
need not follow the same lines in all parts of the Indian 
Empire. Indeed, it must not and cannot. There are 
regions—the North-West Frontier is an obvious example 
—where British authority cannot safely be relaxed. 
There are others where the desire for its relaxation is 
comparatively weak, and where no case can be estab- 
lished for such drastic changes as are demanded elsewhere. 

Burma, it may fairly be claimed, falls within this latter 
category. Geographically it is not part of India. Asa 
glance at the map will show, it belongs to a separate 
limb of the great coast line of Southern Asia. To reach 
Rangoon from Calcutta means a long voyage across the 
sea. There is no land communication worthy of the 
name. It is indeed possible to travel overland from 
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India to Burma. A route lies through the old-world 
state of Manipur; but the road is long, the country 
difficult, and communications bad. It is an adventure 
rather than a journey. For practical purposes, there is 
no thoroughfare. 

Racially, the Burmese have little aflinity to the popu- 
lation of the Indian peninsula. Their religion is 
Buddhism; their language, their script, their nomen- 
clature are all non-Indian. They are of the Far East 
rather than of the Middle East. They have a separate 
history and tradition. Memories of the Court of 
Mandalay may linger among them; but Rajput and 
Mogul, Sikh and Mahratta, are names that have little 
meaning for them. Even in recent times, the Burmese 
have stood outside the general current of Indian affairs. 
Movements that stirred the Indians left them largely 
unaffected. They had their own problems, internal 
and external. They even enjoyed a Border Question, 
one might almost say a foreign policy, all to themselves. 
Burma marches for some hundreds of miles with the 
Chinese province of Yunnan. Two sections of this 
frontier, which crosses wild and mountainous country, 
have never been demarcated. Disputes—though the 
outside world heard little of them—have been not infre- 
quent, and there have been times when the relations of 
Burma with her Chinese neighbours were strained almost 
to breaking point. 

Political developments in India for long had _ little 
repercussion in Burma. The soil of the country was 
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not adapted to that peculiar vegetation. It is true that 
the Burmese politician has learnt, in some measure to 
echo his Indian counterpart. But the habit js a 
indigenous ; it has been imported from abroad, and it 
may be doubted whether its roots have struck very 
deep. The recent rebellion, now happily terminated 
(if the last accounts are to be trusted), is disquieting, 
but whatever its causes—economic or political—it would 
be a false diagnosis to find in it. merely the symptoms 
that are endemic on the other side of the Bay of Bengal, 

That the future of Burma depends upon a continuance 
of the British connexion goes without saying. The 
same may be affirmed (who can doubt it?) of India 
itself. But in Burma the problem is a less complicated 
one. Relations are easier; mutual misunderstanding 
—one hesitates to write mutual antipathies—have not 
reached the same danger point. It is essential, for the 
future happiness of the country, that the Indian ving 
should not be allowed to spread. 

For these reasons it is reassuring to learn, from the 
recent official announcement, that the policy of 4 
“separated Burma” is to be proceeded with, and that 
a special Round Table Conference is to be convened jn 
November to discuss the future constitution of the 
country. The Conference will deserve, and will doubtless 
receive, all possible sympathy and support. Its results 
will be awaited with keen interest. May they be fruitful 
in future benefit to a romantic country and a singulary 
attractive people ! 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. Next week the Hon. Hugh Wyndham will write on ** The 


Colour Bar in the Pacific.’’ 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to add to 


the interest of this discussion; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


The Colour Bar in South Africa 


By tne Hon. Hucu Wynpuam 
(Formerly member of the Legislature of the Union of South Africa.) 


| yesneionpan contact has been more intimate with 
4 negro Africans than with any other coloured race, 
but it was prejudiced during the first 300 years by the 
dominance of the slave trade. In consequence, the 
assertion is often made that modern colour prejudice 
originated in slavery and is a relic of that execrable 
system. This is, of course, true, but it is not the whole 
truth. It leaves out of account, amongst other factors, 
the sense of superiority felt by Europeans by reason of 
their more eflicient material equipment, their greater 
intellectual output, and their faith in the excellence of 
their civilization. The early missionaries in the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa expected the Natives 
at once to see the obvious advantages of giving up poly- 
gamy and fetishism, and adopting the European family 
system which was entirely foreign to them. Their 
obstinate refusal to do so often drove the missionaries to 
outbursts of irritation, and Dionogo Carli, a self-sacrificing, 
devoted Italian Capuchin of the seventeenth century, 
wes even driven to the conclusion that it was easier 
to teach his tame monkey than the blacks. In the 
same way the composition of the important embassy 
which Manuel of Portugal sent to the King of Kongo 
in Northern Angola, carly in the sixteenth century, 
included priests, experienced soldiers, masons and 


carpenters to build churches and a palace for the King, 
a lawyer to expound the six bulky law folios which, 
with horses, mules, cloth, banners and church furniture, 
were the royal gifts. The Portuguese envoy was instructed 
to explain the management of the royal household in 


Lisbon to the negro King and to persuade him to intro- 
duce the titles of Duke, Marquis and Count into his 
dominions. The last innovation was the only one that 
was at all permanent and negro Dukes, Marquises and 
Counts played their part in subsequent Kongo history. 

If we examine the gifts sent by Manucl we shall find 
them to be interesting precursors of the assimilative 
influences which Europe has poured into Africa during 
the last fifty years :—Government officials, — soldiers, 
builders of government offices, the most up-to-date means 
of transport, laws. We, however, have been more deter 
mined in their application than were the Portuguese. 
They soon compromised and evolved a characteristic 
Lusitanian-colonial civilization and Christianity which 
did nothing to jolt Africa out of its stagnation, and into 
which both natives and Europeans fitted without much 
difficulty. 

On the other hand the Dutch were far more aggressive 
at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘They brushed aside the few 
Hottentots and Bushmen who inhabited it. Their attitude 
towards the more formidable Bantus, when they came 
into contact with them in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was equally uncompromising. The inferiority of 
colour was 4n article of their religion. Tant’ Sannie 
considered that her Kaflir servants were descended from 
apes and needed no salvation. The equality which the 
British Government seemed inclined to introduce was the 
principal cause of the Great Trek. The Northern Repub- 
lican constitutions specifically forbade any equality 1 
Chureh or State between white and coloured. 
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It was a question of self-defence. The Boer trekkers 
had certain standards which they were determined to 
maintain—standards which they had evolved during 
their occupation of the vast territory open to them. They 
found the native standards incompatible. Thus, although 
they followed the example of the Portuguese in creating 
a characteristic Dutch-colonial civilization and Chris- 
tianity, unlike the Portuguese they excluded the natives 
from it ; and for this reason, and because it was so uncom- 
promising, it was a far more potent pioneering force, so 
ong as one condition lasted. It depended upon a constant 
supply of land being available for fresh occupation. The 
true vocation of a white man was the ownership of land. 
But when it had all been taken up a surplus population 
began to appear which, being landless, had no economic 
satus. The means of defending its standard had been 
exhausted, and it was faced with the necessity of having 
to compete in a labour market which had hitherto been 
relegated contemptuously to the coloured. 

At the same time a further complication was introduced 
by the development of large mining and_ transport 
industries which brought an influx of overseas artisans. 
Their arrival, with their European standards to maintain, 
duplicated in the industrial sphere the situation which 
had already existed for some time in the agrarian sphere- 
The unskilled and semi-skilled work on the mines became 
Kaffir work and the unskilled white was shut out from 
learning a trade from the beginning. Each white 
artisan had to have an attendant black to carry his 
tools and often to do his work. The white apprentice 
was not wanted. As a result South African society 
became divided into two rigid castes, one white, the other 
black. ‘They may be likened to two incomplete pyramids 
—the white a mere apex with no base, the black a base 
with no apex. 

This broad generalization is not affected by the different 


situation in the Cape Peninsula, where a large half-caste 
or “ coloured ” population took the place of white men 
in the higher grades of industrial work. In essence 
the situation was the same; the white apex was only 
smaller, the coloured base larger. 

It is not surprising that, in these circumstances, the 
white apex required some artificial support and that 
this support took the form of a series of colour bars 
creating close reserves for white activities and employ- 
ments. ‘To the white colonists the alternative seemed to 
be the promiscuous inefliciency and deterioration of the 
Portuguese possessions. It is, of course, easy to rail 
at this point of view and to point to its injustice. But 
it is only human, even if it is short-sighted ; and no one 
with any experience of modern democracies can be 
unaware of the difliculty of resisting such ‘“ human ” 
appeals, or of bringing home to those who make them 
and to whom they appear so obvious, their inherent 
futility. For they are in the long run inevitably futile, 
however apparently effective they may be in the present- 
They carry with them the seeds of their own destruction 
in a growing drain of “ poor whites” from the white 
apex coupled with expedients of all sorts to preserve 
their “ white ” status; and an ever-widening demand 
for opportunities from the black base. 

The most favoured way of dealing with the problem 
at the present time is to readjust the dividing line between 
white and black and make it vertical instead of horizontal. 
There would then be two pyramids—one wholly white, 
the other wholly black. It is too soon to say whether 
this will be possible in a country like South Africa where 
the blacks so largely outnumber the whites and where 
so much of the inheritance of the past stands in the way ; 
but, at any rate, we can but make the attempt and it 
is in the direction in which the similar negro problem in 
the United States is advancing. 


‘ bb) 


Education 


By Srr Fuupers Petrie. 


[Wo are permitted to make certain extracts, of which this is the second, from the autobiography of Sir Flinders Petrie, to 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.—KEp. Spectator.| 


TIVHERE are several distinct issues involved in con- 

sidering the quéstion of education: (1) the deter- 
mination of compulsory subjects ; (2) the postponement 
of the ability-subject instead of making it central ; 
(3) the examination by question, instead of by problem ; 
(4) the assumption of essential superiority by those who 
are ignorant outside of their curriculum. 

The difficulty is not so much that of exclusion of subjects 
as of inclusion of compulsory subjects. The scope in newer 
universities seems wide enough, picking one or another, 
to enable any mind to find its nourishment ; but any 
combination of subjects should be allowed, without the 
bar of one being classed as Science, another as Arts, 
another as Engineering. Further, in view of the fact 
that there have been highly successful men who have 
yet been entirely deficient in one or other of the most 
elementary subjects, such men ought to be allowed 
ascope ; so no subject should be compulsory. To make 
any subject compulsory is to refuse the help of education 
to some first-class minds, to the loss of the community. 
They are not to be called defective, or everyone is 
defective. 

There are no worse dunces, in one or another subject, 
than those who are supposed to be educated, only 
tecause they are fit for the kind of subjects that are now 
controlling teaching. It is often said that education 
cannot take account of the exceptions, that those who 
do not fit the standard subjects cannot be fitted with 


any course. But in all biology it is the exceptions, the 
variations from a standardized type, that are the hope 
for progress. Any grower of plants or animals knows 
that a variation from type is the promising ground for 
development. Many important men have been notorious 
dullards at school, because, under all disadvantages, 
they were growing in some line outside of the average 
type. 

There is nothing to be said against the efficiency of 
the present literary education; it is eflicient, deadly 
efficient, for it effectually kills the natural interests that 
would otherwise grow up. Educationists still have to 
learn that there is no forcing a mind on to lines not 
natural to it, except at immense injury. It is not to be 
credited that the ordinary young official, who has been 
through the mill, is naturally as stupid as he has been 
made in everything outside of his milling. His nature 
was not surely so devoid of interests and ideas, so entirely 
dependent on follies, as the typical official. The usual 
system is a sterilization of the mind, to deprive it of the 
power of origination, and so to produce the docile oxen 
who will tranquilly drag the official plough. 

Secondly, the convenience of teaching, typing, and 
labelling has dominated the mode of education. The 
ideal of all the curricula is to build a uniform platform 
of what is assumed to be essential, and level it up to 
a dead level, before anyone may select his own subject. 
The natural course is to have an urge of ability for 
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something, from tossing ha’pence to ordering a fleet, 
and to let that grow, and build around it all the collateral 
subjects which help it. 

The line of ability must be looked for at a very early 
age, before schooling, and then that must be helped 
and strengthened with all collateral subjects. Thus we 
should build a cathedral of knowledge, instead of the 
isolated lighthouse of the present education. 

Perhaps the most helpful way of breaking this strangle- 
hold, for the average men and women who are not going 
to make their living from a subject, might be a general 
education open to twenty subjects, half of which must be 
selected ; leading up to a practical knowledge of what 
each means, what it includes, how it touches the ordinary 
course of life, and showing how to pursue it further 
into its details. This opening of the mind would stimulate 
those who had ability to go on, and be masters of one 
subject, and it would check the dangerous ignorance 
of most subjects, which clouds the average man, and 
renders his judgement of little value. The test, educa- 
tionally, of such teaching would be in describing the 
course of action to be followed in difficulties of a mixed 
nature. 

Thirdly, there is the difficulty of testing a mind, and 
this has led to a mechanical method of examination, 
which is favoured because it can be extended with the 
least amount of labour and thought by the examiner. 
The method of the last hundred years has tested memory 
rather than knowledge. Though knowledge grows from 
memory, it means the results of memory upon the mind 
which judges and invents. 

This is a difference between a question to test memory, 
and a problem to test knowledge. A question only tests 
memory, a problem tests the combination of ideas, 
and the ability to choose different methods. A question 
puts the examined into an attitude of defence, which 
is the lower plane of action; a problem puts him into 
the position of constructing and doing, which is the 
higher plane. This is the difference in ethical matters 
between the letter that killeth, and the spirit which 
giveth life. A boy may take some entirely new way 
of solving a problem, a bad examiner wrecks him for 
his wrong course, a good examiner puts him at the 
top for his result. A cadet who had been brought up 
in France like a native was plucked at the Woolwich 
Academy because he failed in French. An examiner 
should not question the road but the result, not the 
how but the whither; he should inspire his victim by 
putting him on horseback, and then see whether he will 
ride to the devil or to victory. As Professor Ridgeway 
said, ‘Thank God I was never taught Greek : Homer 
was put in my hand and I was Ieft to read it with a 
dictionary.” 

What is needful, then, from these considerations ? 
To begin with, let a child learn all it will by its own 
initiative and interests—I have taught a boy of five 
who had already picked up reading, figures, and maps 
without any prompting. So soon as teaching is to begin, 
sort children over, say, at five years old, to see what is 
the nature of each, and again, say, at ten, so as to settle 
the line of development. Then teach by problems, 
from the beginning, to fit the natural capacity, and 
supply plenty of material for various methods of solution, 
no subject being compulsory. (If a subject is burked 
at one age, it may yet be readily taken when the mind 
is more developed ; children do not grow as per time- 
table.) 

Keep the mechanical interests always forward to dilute 
the mental work, and to aid in grasping the problems 
(such as coins in history, and portraits of races in geo- 


et 


graphy). Examine solely by problems; where memory 
is essential, as for atomic weights, let it be called up 
by the problem. Let it be recognized that there js a 
vast breadth of subjects, none of which has any super. 
cilious rights, but all of which are useful for some life 
needed in the community. For all ages, we must 
remember that the unconscious mind is the real factor: 
a passage which is stumbled over awkwardly one day 
will—without any conscious consideration—be fluently 
easy to translate another day ; the mind has grown 
while one slept. 


Incongruities 


Captain Edward Gibbon—I 
By E. M. Forster. 


rqX\HE garden where I am writing slopes down to a field, 

the field to a road, and along that road exactly 
170 years ago passed a young officer with a rather large 
head. If he had turned the head to the right, he would 
have seen, not me, not the gardens, but he would haye 
seen the elms that still border the garden—they were 
already recognizable trees. And on his left, outrunning 
him as it has outlived him, ran a little stream called the 
Tillingbourne. The gorse and the may were just over 
when he passed, the dog roses coming out, the bracken 
rising, but although he was unusually observant he has 
left no record of these events. “ June was absolutely 
Jost ” is his only comment ; June, which he might have 
spent reading Strabo, he was condemned to spend march- 
ing across Kent, Surrey and Hants. 

He does, however, mention that the previous night he 
slept at Dorking, and visited there “‘ a whimsically pretty 
place in the style of Vauxhall.” I am glad he should 
have had that relaxation. The pretty place was Den- 
bighs, on the slope of the downs. It was not merely in 
the style of the Vauxhall Gardens. It actually belonged 
to their proprictor, an ingenious gentleman who contrived 
at every turn some “singularity,” something that amused 
and amazed, and the last turn was the most marvellous 
of all, for it was none other than the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death itself. A guide-book of the period thus describes 
the scene : 

“The view on a descent into this gloomy vale was awful. Thera 
was a large alcove, divided into two compartments, in one of 
which the Unbeliever was represented dying in great agony. Near 
him were his books which encouraged him in his libertine course, 
such as Hobbes, Tindal, &c. In the other was the good Christian, 
calm, and serene, taking a solemn leave of the world, and antici- 
pating the joys of immortality.” 

The young officer must have regarded the aleove with an 
vasy and an equal smile. He was rather conceited and he 
may have foreseen that before long, in the Libertine’s 
library, a work of his own would be lying, a work more 
suggestive than even Tindal and Hobbes, and entitled 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Yes; it is Edward Gibbon who passes at the bottom 
of this garden on June the 8th, 1761. He strikes me as 
alittle dissatisfied. He is fresh froma wretched love affair— 
he wanted to marry a Swiss girl, and his father objected. 
‘“*T sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son,” he will write 
in after years, but the episode is not yet an epigram. 
He is vaguely unhappy, and his father has married again 
—depressing. Then there is money—he needs it for 
books and dissipation, and has consented to cutting off 
an entail in return for £300 a year—a bad _ bargain. 
Then there is religion—it is all very well to smile at the 
aleove, but one must belong somewhere, and he has 
already changed from Protestantism to Catholicism and 
back again; the Swiss girl was a Protestant. And 
then—overshadowing everything—is this vexatious wats 
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Eng'and is at war with France. Our ally, Prussia, is 
beating France, yet we are afraid of a French invasion, 
. tod nf . . 

a militia Bill has been passed, authorizing the 


and 
It seemed an 


‘ng of troops for home defence. 
aising 


Nr . . 
excellent measure, and he and his father were both 
enthusiastic. Alas! Their services have been accepted, 


and.here they are, a captain and a major in the South 
Hampshire Militia, and they are making constant route 
marches, drilling, recruitirg, guarding dirty prisoners, 
entertaining people whom they do not want to meet, 
quarrelling with people whom they have never seen, and 
engaged in a war otherwise unknown to history—the 
war between the South Hampshire militia and the 
North. The Major is bored—still, he wastes his life 
wherever he is, and we need not pity him. The Captain 
wants to read, study, think, but this aggravating little 
trap has caught him. Nor is he feeling physically well— 
the grotesque disease which will finally carry him off has 
already declared itself; however, this he mentions to no 
one, any more than he mentions the love affair, and his 
outward deportment is frigid and bland. Westwards he 
goes, and, looked at through all those years and those 
myriads of fallen leaves, he seems romantic to me—the 
greatest historian England has produced, trying his 
paces on the English roads. But he found no romance 
in them himself, nor anywhere until he heard vespers in 
the church of Ara Coeli. His head—moving away from 
mine by now—is not yet concentrated on the Decline 
and Fall. Other schemes contend inside it, such as a life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, or a history of that noble people, 
the Swiss, or a monograph on the talented Medici at 
Florence. And his little book about literature has just 
come out, written in French, and he will present a copy 
to the Duke of York if opportunity offers... . Nursing 
his secrets, he disappears in the direction of Guildford 
and I lose him as a neighbour. It is surprising we ever 
came so near. 

Now, when Gibbon wrote his famous Autobiography 
(or—to be more accurate—when he wrote the various 
memoirs which were afterwards combined into an 
autobiography by his executor), he had become a great 
man, with a fixed attitude towards life and an assured 
style, and such a man ean never interpret his own youth. 
He has ripened but he has hardened. Gibbon did not 
harden into a prig, he never concealed his immaturities 
through hypocrisy. But he often omitted them, because 
they no longer interested him and were unlikely to 
interest his public, and if he did refer to them it was 
jestingly and in general terms, as befitted an eminent 
and a sareastie historian. ‘“ By degrees our mimic 
Bellona unveiled her naked deformity, and before our 
final dissolution I had long sighed for my release.” That 
was how the South Hampshire militia appeared in 
retrospect, but how did it appear to the militiaman ? 
Did he “ sigh ” for release, any more than he “ sighed ” 
as a lover? Were not his sorrows less stereotyped, 
and had he not compensatory joys? We can answer 
these questions, thanks to the militiaman’s journal, 
which was published a year or two ago, under the 
editorship of Mr. D. M. Low. It is like anyone else’s 
journal, the author never intended us to sce it, and that 
is its value, because if Gibbon has a literary fault it is 
the fault of presenting himself to us too commandingly, 
His mastery of style entails a mastery of his audience 
Which becomes monotonous. Even when he is personally 
appealing—as in the passage that describes the inception 
of the Decline and Fall at Rome or in the still more 
touching passage that describes its conclusion in the 
summer house at Lausanne—we are conscious of reacting 
precisely as he intended, we have no chance of bringing 
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a free-will offering to that august shrine, all has been 
pre-arranged. He insists on our hearing what he says 
to us until we long for a chance of hearing what he says 
to himself, and thanks to the Journal that chance is now 
ours. We find not a new Gibbon but a more vulnerable 
one, and the mere fact that he does not finish all his 
sentences endears him to me. When he has worried 
and when he was young, he did not always know what 
he wanted to say. Nor did he always know where 
things lead to. For instance, on Sunday, December 22nd, 
1762, we get the entry: “Captain Perkins dined with 
us to-day, and led us into an intemperance we have not 
known for some time past,” followed on Monday by : 
“I could do nothing this morning but spew. I scarce 
wonder at the Confessor who enjoined getting drunk 
as a pennance.” 


But I must keep to more serious matters. I have 
already mentioned a war between England and 
France. It occasioned little inconvenience, but the 


war between Sir Thomas and the Duke was a very 
different affair, and some account of it is necessary if 
we are to understand Gibbon’s military career. 


[To be concluded.| 


A Penny of Observation 


ArMADO: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Motu: By my penny of observation. 
(Love's Labour's Lost.) 
Tur Post. 

It was recently our good fortune to acquire, for the sum of 
one shilling, the Post Office Guide. We promised ourselves 
many hours of enjoyment and edification—of laughter and, 
perhaps, of tears—in the perusal of its 842 closely printed 
pages. Nor, at first, did it seem that we were to be dis- 
appointed. Many fascinating vistas of possibility are opened 
up in the earlier sections of the book. We had no idea, for 
instance, that you can send one of your fellow-beings through 
the post (see page 35). We would have welcomed fuller infor- 
mation on the subject. Does one stamp him? And, if so, 
where ? Can one post people, against their will, to places which 
they have no wish to visit ? Supposing you took a friend into 
the Post Office and suddenly shoved him across the counter, at 
the same time crying, in a brisk, authoritative voice, “* To 
Mallaig, please, and as quickly as possible!” what would 
happen? Unless he was found to contain any explosive sub- 
stance, any filth, or any advertisement offering to tell fortunes, 
or unless he had about him any gold bullion, live bees, or 
leeches, we do not see how the authorities could refuse to 
deliver him: provided, of course, that he was quietly and 
unostentatiously dressed, for it is clear from the chapter on 
‘** Embarrassing Postal Packets ” that any packet “ of a red 
colour, or of another colour likely to cause strain on the eyes 
of the officers of the Post Office ” would not be acceptable. 

* * * * 

Thus far the Guide had provided us with agreeable reading 
and a fascinating field for speculation. It was not until the 
section on ‘‘ Imperial and Foreign Parcel Post ” was reached 
that there began to creep over us that sickening feeling of 
post-dated apprehension, that sense of having unwittingly 
rubbed shoulders with the unthinkable, which assails the 
somnambulist who awakens on the edge of a precipice. As we 
studied the lists of articles which may in no circumstances be 
sent through the post to foreign parts we realized for the first 
time how near, on numberless occasions, we had been to trans- 
gression. We take this opportunity of warning those of our 
readers whose dear ones, or some of whose dear ones, are far 
from home that considerable care is needed in the selection of 
tokens of affection and esteem for transmission to them by 
parcel post. You must send no handcuffs to Brazil ; 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


rags to the Argentine Republic ; 

electric snuff or human hair to Australia; 
Christmas crackers to Czechos!ovakia ; 
knuckle-dusters to the Gold Coast ; 

old shoes to Greece ; 

police whistles to Guatemala ; 


No gooseberry bushes to Holland ; 
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No horse-flesh to Italy ; 

No dummy teats to Mexico; 

No Japanese shaving brushes to Tanganyika ; 

No fresh trufties to Tunis ; 

And no pictorial representations of prize-fights to 

the United States of America. 
There are, of course, many more prohibited articles of various 
kinds. But we have been careful to select those most likely to 
affect your Christmas shopping policy. If we were you, we 
should cut this list out and keep it. 
% *% * X* 

Tue Man Wuo Dipn’r BELU:VE iN WOMANLY INTUITION. 

‘** He told her he was a detective and showed her a crusader’s 
badge of the Southend Christian Tabernacle to substantiate this.” 

(From Vhe Times, August 25th.) 
% 2 * i 
THe Kircuen Gardens oF Detrorr. 

With a wisdom which we applaud, Mr. Henry Ford has 
commanded all his married employees to grow vegetables. 
They must grow enough by next winter to make their families 
partly self-supporting. Men who do not grow vegetables will 
be dismissed. 

But what about men who cannot grow vegetables ? We have 
every reason to‘believe that the type exists, just as there are 
those people on whose wrists no watch will go. We ourselves, 
from youth up, have made repeated attempts to grow mustard 
and cress on flannel; but always without success. And we 
know of many similar and still more striking cases—men whose 
kindliest touch suffices to quench the vital spark in a young 
horse-radish, men for whom beans will grow no faster than 
buck-shot. Psychologists are at a loss to account for this 
strange inability. Stiipfelkraut attributes it to hereditary 
causes, holding that it is the great-grand-children of men who 
ate peas with a knife who are thus handicapped in life’s 
struggle. Criq, Nimbelbaum, and (of course) W. J. Straphanger 
disagree vehemently, but without—to our mind—advancing 
a satisfactory alternative theory. Whatever the explanation, 
there must be many among Mr. Ford’s married employees who 
are unable to comply with his edict. For them, it seems, there 
are only two courses open. They must obtain either (a) a 
special dispensation permitting them to breed rabbits, or 


(b) a divorce. Moru. 
The Theatre 


ne CASE OF THE FRIGHTENED Lavy.” By 
Wattace. AT Wynpuam’s THreatre. “ Biack 
By Nesta SAWYER. AT THE Royaty. 





“op 


EpGar 
Maaic,” 


Tis time Mr. Edgar Wallace begins in the very heart of 
Seotland Yard—in a Chief Detective Inspector's private 
room, which, I confess, is not quite what I expected it to be. 

For one thing, Mr. Wallace seems to have felt bound to 
give that crusty comedian, Mr. Gordon Harker, a good show, 
and the humour of the first act is spun out by Mr. Harker’s 
backchat (as Detective Sergeant Totty) with his slightly 
superior officer. This saucy talk unwisely diminishes our 
respect for the law, as represented by Mr. Cronin-Wilson’s 
Inspector. But the Inspector is a very able fellow never- 
theless. 

It is a part of the crook dramz’s convention that fear 
must be mitigated by laughter: a convention one may 
deplore. Some of us like our thrillers neat. We go to Mr. 
Wallace to be progressively frightened, not intermittently 
amused. However, Mr. Harker is, as usual, the perfection 
of surly self-confidence. 

The act ends by an ingenious time-saving device : 2 posse 
of simpleton recruits being instructed in the plot’s pre- 
liminaries at a lecture class. Lectures are always boring. 
But we attend, because we are already interested in the 
young peer, Lord Lebanon, played by Mr. Emlyn Williams 
with perfect naturalness of manner throughout. His baronial 
halls have been the scene of two murders as the first curtain 
falls. It is time to visit Mark Priory, the Lebanons’ country 
seat ! 

From this point the play quickens to a pitch marking 
it as one of Mr. Wallace’s secondary masterpieces. It has 
not-—it does not attempt-—the ruthless truth in criminal 
research of On the Spot. It has no scene so well written, 


perhaps, as that in the steward’s room in The Calendar ; 
but it wonderfully exhibits Mr. Watlace’s faculty for holding 
us in suspense, as we follow the wrong clues, imagine the 


es | 
— 


innocent guilty, and revel in the sinister gloom of an ancestral 
home run by a Lady Lebanon who has a mania for displaying 
scutcheons and an aptitude for concealing skeletons, A 
first-class ghoul, this lady—most sinful in aspect, colq in 
Miss Cathleen Nesbit’s voice and manner, with smooth 
black hair. And we don’t doubt that she’s done a bit of 
strangling in her time, as, during one of her solitary moments, 
we see her snatch an Indian searf out of her desk-drawer 
and consign it to the baronial stove. 

Meanwhile, what a beautifully sinister atmosphere ye 
get from the two alleged footmen—Chicago gunmen appa- 
rently—who circulate through these halls with an eye and a 
hand for the young pecr and his fiancée, the frightened lady, 
who is to marry him because she is a Lebanon and may 
keep the family blood unmixed, if unwholesome! Indeed, 
the young peer already gives us the impression that he js 
of foo ancient an extraction. A bit of a half-wit perhaps? 
A negligible silly? Exactly. You weren’t noticing him, 
And it is only in the last act, in an admirable scene between 
Lord Lebanon and the Inspector, that you realize. .., 
But I have said enough ; perhaps too much. A super-thrill 
at the end! Do not miss it. 

It might do the clever authoress of Black Magic good to 
spend an evening at Wyndham’s Theatre: she would learn 
the rules of the game. The sport of thrilling has its laws, 
And one is, not to raise tremendous expectations only to 
dash them; as the old thriller-novelists of the eighteenth 
century too often did—Mrs. Radcliffe, for instance. 

Here we have a great parade of the strong-manly _ intellect 
of a certain Giles Chalfont, upon whom Mr. Franklin Dyall 
confers a reality that does not belong to the character ; for 
Giles is nothing but a noodle. He has got hold of a passive 
young woman, once a nurse, now his wife, who is another 
trightened lady, as Miss Kathleen O’Regan shows her in 
the first act. And the pseudo-scientist, the black magician, 
is going to demonstrate something or other with the aid of 
an unseen paraphernalia, laboratory, technicians, a con- 
sumptive assistant, and a background of wealth misspent. 
That equipment was superfluous. All we see—whatever we 
may hear—is the obvious hypnotic control of Giles over 
Mary, his wife. Back to Svengali! Giles makes Mary 
depressed and Miss O’Regan (act one) gives a very fine 
picture of miserable subordination. Giles makes Mary lively, 
almost abandoned, and Miss O’Regan doesn’t seem to be 
her natural self or nearly so much at her ease dramatically : 
which goes clean against the play’s intention, for the natural 
Mary, before Giles married her, was (we are told) lively; 
whereas her liveliness is so awkward that it seems to be 
unnatural and not even Svengali-Giles could teach her how 
to dance, as she tries to do. Giles Chalfont is a fraud and 
should dissolve under one of Miss Athene Seyler’s mocking 
laughs. (Miss Seyler appears as a flighty visitant from the 
social world outside.) Actually the flabby magician collapses 
for a moment under a revolver levelled at him by Mary in 
a nasty careless mood; but he is not, unfortunately, killed, 
Probably he continues to spend far too much money on 
keeping up an annexe stuffed with assistants, who help him 
to do nothing but flash evil eyes from his seat at the piano 
and wave white hands in the faces of pale women who are 
silly enough to believe his gabble about matter and mind. 

RicuarD JENNINGS, 


The Swallow 


THERE are three Greeks upon a piece of stone 
Who turn their heads and stare into the sky 
While a young lad, with right hand lifted high, 
Points to a bird which suddenly has flown 
Above them, and beyond them, and is grown 
Most small before the arm could range the eye 
Or the round mouth unshape its quickening ery : 
* It is the Swallow ; look, ere it be gone.’ 
Here, though the hands are dust, the sculptor’s knife 
Still wounds the heart to give it utterance 
Naming a truth that each must make his own, 
Ah ! look, it is the swallow ; and is life 
That flies for ever from the dark mischanve 
Unto which man must turn naked, alone. 
WILLIAM = SoOUTARy 
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Country Life 


Werps AND Mr. Orwin. 

Once more, on the wireless as in print, Mr. C. S. Orwin, 
to whom farmers owe much, has been urging his clients to 
specialize, specialize, specialize—if it must be, even on corn. 
This means the growing of one and the same crop year after 
year on the same farm. The thing can be done and, when 
done, expenses are certainly reduced. Mr. Orwin is much too 
thorough a student for less thorough persons to criticize ; 
but what we all want is evidence. Now, as ii seems to many 
farmers, none of the newer school has faithfully faced the 
question of weeds. They are, as in the parable, the very devil. 
I have seen wheat farmers in Canada driven clean off their 
lands by weeds. They were forced into a system of rotation, 
forced that is, into the surrender of specialization. Again, 
Mr. Orwin says that Rothamsted has proved the possibility 
of growing continuous wheat. Has it? It is true that one 
piece of land has sarried wheat for seventy years or so without 
break. Now I have seen that wonderful bit of a field again 
and again over a long period of years. It is confessedly a 
world’s wonder. But the weeds! The last time I saw it the 
crop was unspeakably foul with weeds, and the worst sort 
of weeds such as black bent ; and the patch might have stood 
as an example of ‘* how not to do it.” The weeds are so many 
as to make both harvesting and threshing a slow and diflicult 
process. And the weeds are a necessary accompaniment 
of the continuous cropping of this one sort of produce. They 
do not destroy the scientific value of the Rothamsted experi- 
ment, but they destroy its value as a direct example for 
farmers. The alternative to a rotation of crops is frequent 
intervals of fallow and that negative period is a wasted period. 

* cy * * 
Harvest Hopes. 

This season is one when weeds are a peculiarly insistent 
subject. Like all green stuff, they have flourished out of 
all measure. But so have the crops themselves. Even 
yet there may be a certain modicum at any rate of * joy 
in harvest,” though some crops are laid flat by storm, and 
the winter oats already cut have been soaked through. ‘The 
yield of all sorts—wheat, barley, oats, the little rye and the 
less maize—promises to be very heavy if it can be harvested. 
How much—in colour and in cash—three weeks’ sunshine 
would mean is beyond caleulation. It would, in most cases, 
salve rather than save the wheat and spring-sown oats ; 
but it might give the barley (the only grain crop that, at 
present prices, may pay a dividend) just enough quality 
to bring it up to the very stern standard of the brewers. 
Sun would save the later potatoes from disease and give a 
finish to the excellent crops of potatoes, sugar beet, and hops. 
It is seldom that this could be said at so late a date in this 
chief harvest month ; but almost all crops have been a fort- 
night or so behind the almanac. 

* * % * 
Flowers As Peace AGENTS. 

A delightful and suggestive variant of Voltaire’s, Il faut 
cultiver notre jardin, was given the other day by Lord Bridge- 
man at one of the two great flower shows to which the north- 
western folk resort in their tens of thousands at this season. 
He indicated statistically that this immense flocking to 
flower shows began in 1919, and suggested that it was reaction 
from the War; and made the suggestion that nothing could 
do more service to the establishment of a reign of peace than 
the cultivation of flowers. This random flower of speech 
has perhaps more in it than may be thought. As an illus- 
tration, may I give one small contribution to the secret 
history of the War? Throughout those nightmare years 
one of our English botanists communicated constantly with 
a German botanist through the agency of a Dutch botanist ; 
and the two faced the risk of awkward inferences solely for 
the sake of telling each other the flowering dates of certain 
plants that they had previously agreed to watch and record ! 


* * * * 


Tue Greek MALiow. 

A particular flower that continues to grow in popularity 
(though many of the best amateur gardeners seem to know 
little of it) is the Sidaleea or Greck Mallow. Like other 


mallows, especially the hollyhocks which seed themselves 
with eccentric frequency, it is apt not to come true to type 
from seed; but a number of very charming varieties have 
been raised. They are easy to grow and last a long time. 
They have the same virtue for cutting as that favourite 
annual, the Clarkia, which lasts well and opens its buds in 
water. Several of the hybrids from Rose Queen are of 
peculiar delicacy of shade : some deep crimson, some almost 
pink. 
* * * * 

VICTORIAN Postrs. 

A surprising turn in floral fashion is the new popularity of 
“Victorian posies.”” Immense quantities of tight, round 
little posies have been sold, and are now being sold, especially 
in the north-west counties, and many gardeners are enquiring 
about the plants that produce them. Statices and other 
flowers more technically known as “ Everlastings,” have 
lately been improved, like more normal flowers, almost out 
of recognition. The varieties are new not only in hue but 
in size and shape; and this greater range of both form and 
colour has much enlarged the scope of the compounders 
of formal bouquets. It is as much as one’s place is worth 
to speak approvingly of so artificial and stiff a thing as this 
antique bouquet, eloquent of the taste of what we hold to 
be. an inartistic age; but the gradation of pleasing shades 
is of a virtue beyond dispute ; . and these quaint, old-fashioned 
bunehes with the additional tints last quite indefinitely. 
‘They deserve a place with the Roman hyacinth and other 
bulbs that we are now potting —if we are wise—for Christmas 
decoration. 

* % * * 
AUSTRALIAN FLOWERs. 

The cult of flowers has spread very rapidly in Australia, 
where perhaps it was once a little neglected. A reference 
made more than a year ago in this place to the difficulty of 
finding a guide to that splendid flora has brought a host of 
letters from Australian flower-lovers, especially those who 
have sought to remedy the deficiency of guide books. This 
week have been sent me four little popular handbooks with 
coloured and other illustrations, two of the birds, two of 
the flowers of Australia. They are peculiarly pleasing, very 
cheap, are written especially for motorists and can be pro- 
cured at the head office of the Shell Company in each State, 
with a plea that ** when discovered in their sacred haunts, 
the flowers may be left untouched to delight the heart 
of all who might pass by.” Does this mean that the rage 
for mere speed among motorists is giving place to a truer 
aesthetic philosophy ? : 


“Suppose that while the motor pant 
You miss the nightingale !”’ 


is not so certain a supposition as it once was. 
* * * # 
A Birp CRIMINAL. 

It is not pleasant to condemn any bird; but if half the 
evidence given me in North Wales is true—and I fear all of 
it is true—the carrion crow cannot be acquitted of the worst 
crimes. The tribe is increasing, partly because it takes 
kindly to suburbs, if not to urban life; and with its increase its 
habits seem to grow worse and worse, as indeed happens 
with the undoubtedly useful and agreeable cousin, the rook. 
Carrion crows have been killing young lambs on the Welsh 
hills ; and have done damage enough to need special defences. 
They have been seen of late to pursue and kill young rabbits ; 
and no bird, except here and there the magpie, has done so 
much damage to poultry keepers. I have myself seen one 
kill and carry off a chicken within ten yards of three onlookers, 
an astonishing act of daring for a bird which is, or used to be, 
peculiarly shy of dangerous man. I should say that no bird, 
except perhaps the greater black-backed gull, is so ruthlessly 
destructive. Certainly the eagle and the buzzard are 
benefactors by comparison. The same part of the country 
is too favourable for the jackdaw. The numbers all along 
the coast are immense, food is a little scarce and so the birds 
have taken to robbing gardens. They will strip a row of 
peas almost as thoroughly as a jay whose taste for such 
vegetables is notorious. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


— 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.”—Ed. SPECTATOR. | 


“LA SECURITE” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—Dr. R. G. Walmsley, in his letter in your issue of August 
22nd asks if it is not our duty to persuade France that she must 
pay the price of treaty revision for her security, but his letter 
implies that the fundamental fact of which we must persuade 
France is that her security does not lie in her armaments, but 


in making friends of other European nations, and especially of 


Germany. To this, I imagine, most people will agree, but 
there remains a problem on which it will be much more 
difficult to come to an agreement. How are we to persuade 
France of this fact ? Does anyone imagine that mere words 
will be sufficient when we ourselves are spending over a hun- 
dred millions a year on armaments at a time of economic 
crisis ? We persuade by our deeds, not by our words. The 
only way in which we can persuade France to abandon her 
faith in armaments is by abandoning our own faith in them— 
i.e., by making big reductions in our armaments quite apart 
from the consideration of what other countries are willing to 
do. Does Dr. Walmsley know of any other method of per- 
suasion ?—I am, Sir, &e., H. J. Prickerr, 
The Heights, West View, Ilkley. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sin,--Tt is time the individual Briton considered tackling the 
industrial depression. The whole world has “‘ outrun the 
constable.’ For the whole of civilization it is a case of 
reculer pour mieux sauter and for the time being life must 
recede a little towards the primitive, ¢t.e., towards the land. 

I suggest that in the present emergency the whole nation 
should think in terms not of standard of living but temporarily 
in terms of ** mere ” living, and above all cultivate a feeling of 
solidarity in face of national crisis. 

Under the war-time threat of starvation we all took 
enthusiastically to vegetable growing and two generations 
ago many families lived in health on vegetable diet almost 
exclusively. Here is a weapon with which to attack unemploy- 
ment. A small area of land if intensively cultivated will 
produce enough to feed a family, the folk tilling it will be 
given an active interest in procuring at least part of their 
living, and every mouth thus fed is a relief to the burden of the 
State. 

Every available foot of ground ought to be under cultivation, 
parks (as far as children can spare them), gardens, sides of 
roads and railways, idle building sites, spare portions of private 
gardens all ought to be laid under contribution and additional 
land rented if necessary. 

The broad outlines of the scheme are: a local unpaid 
committee to organize and administer the scheme, a Govern- 
ment grant for renting land, purchase of tools and seed, every 
able-bodied person to be obliged by law to accept an allotment 
if offered, a certain period to bring the ground into bearing 
and then an automatic reduction in the amount of unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Such a scheme would couple up easily with the formation 
of co-operative small-holdings, as men who proved willing and 
able in their * patches” could be given a chance at bigger 
things.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

JameES WOoDING, 

14 Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS 

[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sin,— Your correspondents, writing on this subject, appear to 
have missed the most important factor in the economical side 
of the question. This is not that sporting rights afford em- 
ployment to a number of ghillies and keepers, or that the 
annual influx of the well-to-do to Scotland involves the 
spending of a good deal of money locally, though the bene- 
ficial effect of the latter is probably far more widespread than 


at first sight appears. The crux of the matter lies in th 
revenue which the State derives from rates and taxes on the 
sporting value of estates. It has been estimated that, fron, 
this point of view, the grouse is worth £10,000,000 a year to 
Scotland. 

Reasonable facilities for mountaineering and sight-seeing 
such as at present certainly exist, are not incompatible wit) 
sporting rights, but if the value of these rights is to be annulled 
or seriously diminished, then the loss to the revenue derived 
therefrom would have to be made good by increased taxation 
in other directions. The root cause of this, and similar agita. 
tions, if analysed, is probably to be found in that jealousy 
of those better off than oneself that appears to be inherent ip 
human nature. 

Personally, I do not own or rent a grouse moor or dee 
forest, and am not likely to do so. My interest in the matte; 
is chiefly one shared by the great majority of residents jp 
Scotland——viz., that our rates and taxes should not be in. 
creased in order to afford facilities to a certain number of 
people to vent their spite against those who happen to haye 
drawn luckier tickets in the lottery of life than themselves,— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. E. R. Dicksoy, 

Isle, Holywood, Dumfries. 


INDIA: INDEPENDENCE ». DOMINION STATUS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sm,—You published extracts from a speech in London by 
Mr. V. J. Patel (Ix-President of the Assembly) in the Spectato 
of July 11th. It is clear that my friend is completely out 
of touch with recent events in India. He imagines that 
Congress is the only important body in India to-day. Like 
others, he claims that Mr. Gandhi and his campaign of last 
year forced the Government to sign a “ truce” and that 
the Congress has only to keep its weapons bright to renew 
the “ war,’ and during the “ armistice’ to intensify the 
boycott till the end of the next London Conference, when 
Congress will then be in a position to ‘* dictate terms ” to 
its ** vanquished foe” and so forth. This is Congress talk, 
Under cover of the honourable and excellent settlement 
reached by Mr. Gandhi and Lord Irwin, they seek to paralyse 
the administration, and claim immunity for whatever they 
do. While murderous hooliganism is rapidly increasing on 
all sides, any attempt to check it is met with shrieks that 
the police are “ harassing young men,” and thereby “ breaking 
the Delhi Agreement.” Congress now has too much blood 
on its hands, and all those outside Congress (and these are 
in the vast majority) are in no mood to have anything to 
do with it. It is the intention of Congress to wreck the 
London Conference. It will be seen that it is sheer folly 
to mix non-co-operators with co-operators. Mr. Gandhi 
personally is quite another matter. He is a_ reasonable 
man, a man of peace. But the Congress as a body has lost 
its opportunity. It is not capable of a change of heart, 
and cannot understand a friendly advance. The real India 
to whom the British people should give their hearts is not 
the Congress India, but the sane, moderate, liberal elements 
of the nation—-Hindu and Moslem. 

The systematic glorification of murderers since June, 
1924 (at the Sarajganj Conference), has gone far enough, 
and the Mahatma in his Young Jndia is now seriously alarmed, 
and is protesting against it every week. : 

The Government of India and Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet 
should realize that unless their freedom of action is resumed 
forthwith (as provided for in Article 21 of the settlement) | 
**they will be rightiy held responsible as participes criminis 
in further bleodshed,” as the Statesman has well put it. 

There can be no question now of successful Congres: 
participation in the Round Table Conference. For 
the Congress has been professing * 
doing so it has produced rivers of blood. 
rapidly dwindling minority in India. 
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meat campaign achieved nothing good at all. Like Mr. 


Gandhi's * campaign” of ten years ago, it has been an 


obvious, ghastly failure, and Mr. Patel knows it.—I am, Sir, 
be J. D. J. 
Akes 

Poona. 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin, —Discussing the Indian situation the other day, an 
Englishman, pouring vituperation on the weakness and 
vacillation of the Government of India, advanced the view 
that, despite solemn pledges, made by Parliament, of further 
self-government for India, we should now go back on our 
word, cut out the last fifteen years, and institute what he 
called a policy of firmness. This he distinguished from 
repression, though it was not easy to understand wherein the 
exact distinction lay, or in what it should consist. The firm, 
strong hand must, in present circumstances, clearly mean 
what opponents of British rule in this country call repression. 

To my suggestion that the breaking of the above-mentioned 
pledges was inconsistent with our national honour, he replied 
that there was no such thing as rational honour and that 

Yarliament and its promises in no sense represented the 
feelings and intentions of England, and that, even if it did, 
that was no reason why we should not go back on our word, 
since circumstances appear now to demand it, and incidentally 
stamp out extremism in India with a * firm” hand. 

If we may assume that an individual Englishman is in 
many cases actuated by a code of honour and not by self- 
interest alone—surely a reasonable assumption—-why must 
we necessarily deny the existence of a code of national honour ? 
When the War broke out in 1914, the signature of Britain’s 
representative implied our national guarantee of the integrity 
of Belgium. Was the famous * Scrap of Paper” but a mask 
to hide our self-interest, and our self-interest alone, in helping 
to defend Belgium and joining France against her most 
powerful foe ? Few will maintain that a country’s diplomacy 
is directed not by a large measure of self-interest, but only 
by a lofty code of honour; yet to deny the existence of such 
honour must surely cut at the root of all morality. 

“Govern or get out” is an admirable slogan, but most 
straight-thinking people will probably agree that, having 
passed our word to do all we can towards assisting the people 
of India to run their own show with sobriety and in a manner 
satisfactory to the rest of the world, we cannot now put back 
the clock. It would seem to some of us that all the 
“ pandering to Congress ” is no more than an effort—possibly 
a misguided and too speedy effort, but none the less an effort 
—to implement our pledged word. May we not find herein 
what so many people call the ‘‘ weakness” of the late 
Viceroy ? But to most of us his efforts will at least stand 
as a tribute to a man in an extraordinarily difficult position, 
who attempted to further the pledges given by the represen- 
tatives of his country assembled in Parliament, and not as 
the genuflections of a weak man before the altar of sedition. 
~Iam, Sir, &c., wi Ye Be 

Poona. 

SLAVERY IN INDIAN STATES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In his reply to my letter, Mr. Ramanujam has shifted 
his ground ; although, if he will allow me to say so, he is still 
rather unhappy in his choice of the authority upon which he 
bases his statements. The Jndian Year Book is a useful 
compendium, drawn from many sources, of summarized 
information. It is not first-hand evidence. 

I am not concerned to deny the existence, in British India 
as well as in certain Indian States, of diminishing survivals 
of bond service of an ancient feudal type. But this is not 
slavery, and has as a rule not a legal, but an economic sanction. 
I do not defend the practice ; but if Mr. Ramanujam attacks 
it in the Indian States he must also attack it (as the Whitley 
Commission have done, Report pp. 15, 362) in British India. 

In my previous letter I was desirous of making the point, 
which I here repeat, that the Government of India, after 
meticulous enquiry, have satisfied themselves that slavery 
(as defined by the League of Nations) does not exist in the 
Indian States. Forced labour for public emergency exists 
both in British India and the Indian States; but that, too, has 


no legal sanction and is fortunately disappearing.—I am, Sir, 
«e., L. F. RusnBrook WILLIAMS. 
The Old House, Wesicott, near Dorking. 


WHY COME TO BRITAIN? 
|To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—We have a saying in the North of England that “no 
one cries stinking fish.”’ That there are exceptions to every 
rule is borne out by “ Seadavay’s” article in last week's 
issue. It is very difficult to know what the writer had in 
mind in recounting such an experience of England, or you, 
Sir, in publishing it. Are we to believe that what he tells us 
is ““a summer” and not “a swallow’? Does he suggest 
that some American reader of the Spectator will think that as 
he is likely to be offered New Zealand mutton and * border- 
land” ham, and to be stopped at frequent intervals by the 
police at cross-roads, he must decide not to “ come to 
Britain ” ? The Spectator seems to have lost entirely its old and 
general sense of proportion in publishing such an article, 
for it would be outrageous to suppose that ‘ Scadavay’s ” 
experience was anything but most unusual. It so happened 
that I had just laid down this month’s ** Overseas ” magazine 
when I read the article, ** Why Come to Britain?” and I 
felt that you ought to ask the writer to tell us what the 
chances were that the crowds of our overseas visitors would 
be asked to appreciate such “a joke’ as his guest met with. 

That we home-dwellers as well as visitors from abroad 
should be offered American tinned apricots in a hotel in 
Worcestershire is disappointing, though it would have some 
appeal to an American, but to suggest that to visit England 
is to be treated as ‘* Scadavay ” writes, is surely not only 
nonsense but unworthy of a lover of our lovely land. 

We do not think much of the loyalty of the spirit of 
“Seadavay,”’ when it is breathed into politics or economics or 
religion. At any rate, several whom I know who have read 
the article, are ashamed.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

(Rev.) Epwarp Hanson, 

90 Preston New Road, Blackburn. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—As a regular subscriber to your journal, I write to 
protest against the article appearing in your issue of August 
22nd. The heading of this article says: ‘ A substantially 
true story.” From this one would infer that the writer has 
somewhat enlarged upon his actual experiences, and how 
much or how little of it is ** substantially true ” is left to the 
imagination of the reader. 

Even if it were wholly true, is it wise or just for a high-class 
journal such as yours to scatter broadcast the experiences of 
a traveller in some of the worse hostelries in the Kingdom ? 
It is obvious to anyone who travels much about Great Britain 
that such an experience as that to which you have given 
prominence is, if not unique, at any rate very rare. 

An American gentleman who came over to England last 
summer spoke, and wrote in the Press, in the highest terms of 
praise of the hotels in this country. I have experience of 
hotels in nearly every country in Europe, the Near East, 
America and Canada; and if I picked out my worst expe- 
riences I could tell a story which, whilst ** substantially true,” 
might be as entertaining as that published in your columns ; 
but, whilst it might be entertaining, it would be equally mis- 
leading as to the general character and the class of accommo- 
dation likely to be used by readers of the Spectator. 

It has been the fashion for some years past for the British 
Press to decry British hotels. What their object is I cannot 
imagine. It cannot be patriotic and it is not just to the 
general standard of hotels in this country. 

It would be as fair to take English journalism as your 
subject, and write an article on the very worst specimens of 
English journalism that one could lay hands on, and put that 
before the public as a specimen of the type of literature with 
which the British public are regaled. 1 hope that you will 
do me the favour of printing this letter in full in your next 
W. H. Lunn. 


. 


issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Corriebruach House, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
[‘* Seadavay ” writes: “Why Come to Britain?” was 
based on an experience which I decline to believe was ** most 
unusual.” Beyond crediting my companion with a fictitious 
nationality, I used no exaggeration or invention in essential. 
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I did not “ pick out our worst experiences.” I simply related 
the only things that happened to us which were relevant 
in our capacity as travellers. Indeed, I omitted two incidents 
more infuriating than any that I described on the grounds 
that they were exceptional, and that nothing of the same sort 
had ever happened to me before. For instance, it is not usual 
for the staff of an hotel, when instructed to call a guest in 
time for an early train, to fail entirely to do so; and as for 
our dinner on the railway which it took an hour and a quarter 
to serve, owing to understaffing—that, too, was exceptional. 
But in English country hotels bad cooking, and—to a less 
extent—reluctance to adapt themselves to any requirements 
at all out of the ordinary are not exceptions. If these things, 
and the laziness and lack of enterprise of which they are a 
symptom, command Mr. Hanson’s loyalty, they do not 
command mine. The way to induce people to come to Britain 
is to make Britain better worth coming to. It was to that 
end that the criticism, implicit in my article, was directed.—- 
Eb. Spectator.| 


THE STERILIZATION BILL 
{To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sim,—TI think that medical practitioners will be wise, in spite 
of Mr. Binney’s interesting letter, not too readily to assume 
that they may with legal impunity perform an operation for 
sterilization (for other than pathological reasons), even with 
the consent of the subject. The opinion expressed in your 
article is that which has been repeatedly given by responsible 
legalists as well as by other students of the question. Were 
Mr. Binney’s view of the law correct, it would be difficult to 
see the point of the Bill recently rejected by Parliament. If 
doubt existed, surely that rejection would help to turn the 
balance. The problem was discussed at length before the 
Medico-Legal Society a few years ago; and the evidence as 
to the illegality of sterilization other than for the preservation 
of the patient’s health seemed convincing. Articles 227 and 
228 of Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law (sixth edition) 
appear to confirm this. Even Mr. Binney admits that * the 
legal position is obscure.”’—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Hants. Hlarry Roperrs. 

{Owing to pressure on our space we have been compelled to 
hold over several letters on this subject. —Ep. Spectator. | 


THE PLIGHT OF THE FARMER 
[Vo the Editor of the Speucravor.} 
Sin, Here is a rather different instance of the discouragement 
offered to agriculture in this country. I recently bought a 
small piece of Jand adjoining my farm; the price was £155, 
and I agreed to pay the vendor's legal charges. To simplify 
the smali transaction I asked the vendor’s solicitor to prepare 
the conveyance and act for me, too. The title was devised 
through a will and was quite clear, and no investigation was 
required ; and I expected that a fee of four or five guineas 
would meet the case. To my astonishment I received a bill for 
£11 1s.6d. Of this £1 1s. 6d. represented disbursements, stamp 
duty, &c.; the rest was asked for merely copying out a 
stereotyped conveyance. I offered seven guineas in settle- 
ment, as not merely fair but generous ; this offer has been 
refused. If I am compelled eventually to pay this rapacious 
charge, it will mean that, reckoning a normal rate of interest, 
this land will have to be worked for about eighteen months 
just to pay the costs of acquiring it, before I can get a penny 
out of it myself. What inducement is this to farm ?—-I am, 
Sir, &c., A. B. Cox. 
Linton ills, Welcombe, Bude, Cornwall. 


LICENSING LAW IN CANADA 
| To the Editor of the Sprceraronr.| 
Sin,—Miss G. Delap Stevenson’s description of licensing 
jaw in Canada shows what an unrestricted happy hunting 
ground that Dominion is for the temperance reformer ; in 
fact the temperance reformer would appear to be the only 
person who is unrestricted. No doubt the various and varied 
forms of restriction and control practised in the different 
provinces are less galling to the Canadians and less conducive 
io liquor-law breaking and its attendant insobriety than the 
total prohibition of the War and post-War period. But 
ure they desirable? State control of liquor is advocated 


by some for Great Britain and we have had experience of 
it in Scotland. The Scottish Licensing Commission appear 
to have put little faith in it, to judge from this extract from 
its recently published report : 

“It can hardly be denied,” state the Commission, “ that the 
Act (the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913) has failed to come y 
to the expectations formed of it by its sponsors, and, if Considered 
as a closed case upon proof with respect to the nine years operation 
hitherto experienced, the evidence placed before us might perhaps 
be said to justify our seriously suggesting the immediate termination 
of the experiment.” 

Surely the time has come for temperance reformers, at 
home and in Canada and in other parts of the world, ty 
recognise that restrictions and control of drinking by gTOwn-up 
and presumably responsible persons are not the way to 
encourage temperance. Intemperance is lack of self control 
and can best be avoided by the development of self contr), 
which in its turn cannot be developed in an atmosphere of 
restriction. There is all the difference in the world between 
discipline from an outside influence and self discipline. The 
latter is the only form worth talking about.—I am, Sir, &c., 

69a Palace Road, S.W. 2. B. B. Wiu1aMs, 


THE WEEKLIES AND A LIBRARY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—There appeared in the issue of August 15th of your 
contemporary, The Week-end Review, a letter, signed John 
Stevenson, complaining of the inadequacy of the purely 
commercial lending libraries, and containing the most attrae- 
tive suggestion I have seen for bettering the condition of the 
reading public, the suggestion being that the great weeklies 
might combine to organize a lending library of the books 
reviewed in their pages. I feel that the potentialities of the 
scheme are so attractive that the greatest possible publicity 
should be given to the proposal. May I point out some of 
the advantages which, it seems to me, such a library would 
have over its competitors ? 

1. It would only need to stock the books reviewed in its patron 
papers and these only for, say, one year. : 7 

2. The librarian would, week by week, be in a position to know 
almost exactly how many copies of a book to order, knowing 
whence his only public would obtain their review and having 
that review before him. 

3. Membership being limited to yearly or half-yearly postal 
subscribers to one of the papers the library would have a reasonable 
hold upon and confidence in its members and could afford a very 
low subscription rate. : ; 

4. The slight stigma, if it still exists, attaching to membership 
of a circulating library would disappear when the library was 
the property of, and its choice sponsored by, the great literary papers 
of the country and its circle of members limited to the subscribers 
to those papers. ; 

5. The exchange of books could, as in no other library, be 
conducted entirely through the post ; and no premises would have 
to be obtained, a book order-form being printed weekly in each of 
the co-operating papers. : 

6. The existence of such a library would be an inducement to 
casual readers to become regular postal subscribers. 

I have not attempted to be comprehensive and_ other 
advantages will, no doubt, occur to readers ; moreover I have 
only included benefits which the library would enjoy over its 
competitors. 

The benefits to members are too obvious to need recording, 
but the real moral justification of such a library would be that 
the author of a book, favourably reviewed by a competent 
literary judge of the calibre likely to be employed by such 
papers, would for the first time benefit financially from the 
review, while to-day the choice of the autocratic commercial 
libraries seems to be quite arbitrary and not influenced at all 
by the more intelligent Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp CHARLES. 

The New University Club, St. James's Street, W.1. 


CRIME AND THE POLICE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.]} 
Sir,—Although the Spectator has appeared to me for some 
time past to be tending to the left, it was with surprise that 
I read the final paragraph in your article of August 15th, entitled 
‘Crime and the Police.” In that paragraph you say, ‘* Not 


until there is an efficient organization for seeing that every man 
has proper employment at a living wage, a house to live in 
in which self-respect is possible, and the education which 
helps him to acquire that self-respect, will it be possible to 
bring about a serious decrease in crime.” 
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Whether the material things which you mention would 
really do much either to increase self-respect or diminish 
crime is surely questionable, but in any case are you so well 
pleased with the results of the comparatively mild dose of 
Socialist medicine which the country has already taken, 
in the shape, among other things, of State-aided relief works 
and assisted housing, as to wish for a further application 
of the same remedies? And do you think that the com- 
munity could even hope to provide work for every man and 
a living wage-—however that is assessed—in payment for 
that work, unless at the same time its officials had the 
right to order its members to perform such tasks and at 
such times and places as in their judgment the State required ? 

Or do you imagine that such provision for all is possible 
unless the State can regulate the right to marriage and, there- 
fore, to some extent the number and quality of the children 
for whom it is answerable ?-—I am, Sir, &e., 

Roundhay, Leeds. Hucu Lupron. 

[We agree that no material comforts can be compared 
with the things of the spirit in promoting true happiness 
or the advance of true living. But the State, the Police, 
and even a lay newspaper must often be chary of encroaching 
on the spiritual side. We pictured a Utopia and until it is 
reached the material suffering due to unemployment, slums, 
&e., must be fought, for, so Jong as they exist, they stifle 
the spirit.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE COTTON GLUT 

{To the Editor of ithe Specraror.] 
Sirn,—As one who regularly reads, and has for many years 
read, your paper and as one who has always felt that you 
never publish any statement not previously verified, I should 
like to correct you in some statements published in your 
issue of August 15th under the heading ‘* The Cotton Glut.” 
To begin with, the Cotton Exchange in England is the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange, not Manchester. Manchester represents 
yarns and cloth, the prices of which, to a large extent depend 
on the quotations made on the biggest Cotton Market in the 
world. 

The next item in the same article to which I would draw 
your attention is that wherein you state that the Farm 
Board during last season held 9,000,000 bales cf cotton off 
the market in an attempt to stabilize prices. his is a long 
way off the facts of the case. At 16 cents per Ib. the Federal 
Farm Board acquired 1,500,000 bales, which they still possess. 
Possibly aided to some extent by the Farm Board, various 
Co-operative Societies, which exist in the different cotton 
growing states of America, during this last season held off 
the market some 2,000,000 bales, a total amount in all of, 
roughly speaking, 8,500,000 bales—very different from the 
9,000,000 bales you speak of, but quite enough to upset the 
old-established law of supply and demand. These attempts 
to go contrary to the established law of nature are bound to 
have their effect. The cotton trade of the world would to-day 
be in a much better position had the ordinary law of supply 
and demand been allowed to function. Assuming that this 
last season’s consumption of American cotton was 11,100,000 
bales (official figures are not yet available), the average 
consumption of American cotton during the last nine seasons 
has been 13,460,000 bales.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tuos. W. Cooke. 

83, Cotlon Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 


NURSES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The Spectator has been in constant demand among my 
colleagues this week, for in no other paper have we read 
such a balanced criticism of the state of the nursing world 
to-day, and the causes of the shortage of nurses. 

Few nurses—-were they given the chance—would change 
their occupation. There is no other profession which is so 
intensely interesting, so full of opportunities for giving, for 
learning, and for changing one’s outlook on life. Variety 
there is in plenty, for no two days are alike. Monotony is 
unknown. Certainly we would welcome better salaries, and 
shorter hours ; more chances of mixing with the outside world. 
Opportunities for attending university extension lectures, 
“Prom.” concerts, and other such delightful luxuries are 


sadly remote. Herein lies room for improvement. We are 
not sorry for ourselves. We love our work. Were an auditor 
appointed to enquire into our spiritual accounts, he would 
find we receive far more than we give.—I am, Sir, «c., 


London. (Miss) Frances M. Bacon. 
THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir.—Apropos of Lieut.-Col. Lascelles’ article in your issue 


> 


for August 15th on the * Colour Bar” and of its successful 
solution in New Zealand, one cannot help wishing that some 


such wise policy were adopted in the neighbouring 
Australia. There the natives are being generally robbed of 


their rights and in some cases been murdered with the con- 
nivance of those who are appointed as their ‘ protectors.” 
The oppressive attitude of the police officials in Australia 
bears out the parallelism which struck one when living in 
either country, namely, that while New Zealand took England 
for her model, Australia copied America. Your comment, 
in the same issue, on the revelations of American police 
methods, makes one wonder how far this American model also 
has been copied by the Australian police—at any rate, in 
their dealings with the natives. Some of us are glad to note 
that the Australian white public seems at last to be awaking 
to the scandal.—I am, Sir, &c., O. R. WALKEY. 
Canopus, St. Buryan, Cornwall. 


AN EXPENSIVE MEAL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—--The paragraph with the above heading, which you 
reprinted on August 22nd from the Spectator of a hundred years 
ago, immediately recalled to my mind a delightful little book, 
published in 1859, called Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
which was very familiar.to me in my earliest childhood. 
was, of course, intended to ** point a moral 
or adorn a tale,” and one of them, “ Idle Richard and the 
Goat,” is clearly based upon the incident recorded in the 
Spectator, though I had always supposed that it was imaginary. 
There is a charming engraving, which forms the frontispiece 
of the book, and both artist and author introduce a 
vegetable-stall as a prominent feature in the story : 
“Now comes the mischief, Richard would stop 
To prate with a boy at a green-grocers’ shop! 
He proudly exhibits his riches to his friend, and then lays the 
note upon some cabbages, intending to have a few minutes’ 


Each set of verses 


play ; but 
‘ What was his wonder to see the rude goat 
In munching some greens eat up his bank-note ! 
‘To his father he goes in dismay, with the news, 
And by stopping to gossip, he lost his new shoes. 


The value of the note is not mentioned, but notes for £1 and 

£2 were issued until April, 1829, and perhaps continued to be 

legal tender for some time afterwards.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Hartfield Square, Kasibourne. WALTER CRICK, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tie Spectator,’ AuGust 27TH, 1831. 
Sr. Pau’s IN DANGER. 

Not unfounded fears have been entertained for the south portion 
of the Cathedral, in consequence of an enormous drain which has 
been dug there by order of the Commissioners of Sewers. The drain 
is, it seems, no less than thirty-six feet deep. For what purpose such 
a depth has been chosen, is not stated. The drain has been stopped 
ud interiin, on the representation of the Surveyor of the Cathedral, 

A Bir or THE Trota. 

The country sees plainly that the members of the present Govern- 
ment are not men of business. They are not capable of managing 
concerns which involve intricacy of details, and which require prac- 
tical knowledge, as well as acuteness and activity: they indulge 
their imagination in schemes for party aggrandizement (?) instead 
of informing their judgment on subjects which affect the substantial 
concerns of the people, and therefore the people aro disappointed, 
and want more experienced and able men to manage their affairs. 

Surry ZooLoGcicaAL GARDENS. 

We made a pilgrimage to Walworth to see the Surry rival of our 
favourite Zoological lounge in the Regent’s Park; and were agreo- 
ably surprised to find a very picturesque spot of ground, and a lake 
of considerable extent, and an island in the centre of it, overhung 
with weeping willows and other trees. The garden has been the 
pleasure-ground of the manor-house, and is tastefully laid out, in 
a park-like style, with lawns and beds of flowers and serpentine 
walks, with trees here and there, and the aforesaid lake, with a dark‘ 
summer-house, a capital retreat for the owls. 


” 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


Competition No. 20 (Set by « Scavavay.”) 


A Prize of £3 8s. is offered for an Epitaph on a Meteor- 
ologist in not more than 200 words of verse or prose. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 31st, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
September 12th. 


Competition No. 21 (Set by “Duaut.”) 


A prize of £3 8s. is offered for a stanza on the lines of the 
Mad Gardener’s Song in “ Sylvie and Bruno,” beginning 
‘He thought he saw the Schneider Cup...” 


For the benefit of those readers who may have gone away 
without the works of Lewis Carrol, one of the Mad 
Gardener’s verses is given below. 
** He thought he saw a banker's clerk 
Descending from the *bus : 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus: 
‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘There won’t be much for us!’ ” 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, September7th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of September 19th. 


The result of Competition No. 19 will appear in our 
next issue, 


Report of Competition No. 18 


(Rerort AND AwarpD By “ SCADAVAY.”’) 


Boru the quality and the quantity of the entries exceeded 
my wildest hopes. Almost all were amusing, and there 
was none of that elephantine facetiousness which the arbiter 
in these affairs comes to dread above all things. Of those 
two publie benefactors, Mr. Drage and Mr. Stuart, the former 
was by far the more popular. Perhaps pretensions to univer- 
sality are easier to guy than pretensions to exclusiveness, 
though I should have thought that, as a background, the 
turf had more possibilities than the less glamorous linoleum. 

The disciples of the Irish drama were far more numerous 

han the followers of Ibsen, Coward, and the anonymous 
Iexpressionist with his name still to make. The latter's 
technique, however, was very ably suggested by Mr. J. A. R. 
Pimlott, who combined the earlier methods of Mr. Elmer 
Rice with the later methods of Mr. Eugene O'Neill in a 
gripping Sunday night’s entertainment called The Drage 
Slave. Mr. L. V. Upward made Ibsen and his translator 
seem very much at home among the ethics of the Hire Purchase 
System. Mr. C. W. N. Richardson, in an amusing scene 
liberally punctuated by thunder, laid on the Scandinavian 
atmosphere with a barometer. Mr. F. Loftus Wigram 
assumed Mr. Noel Coward’s manner with several neat touches 
of parody, but Mrs. Margaret Richardson was much the 
best of his imitators, and galvanized Mrs. Everyman into 
confessing that ‘‘ lve no more backbone than that woman 
in the hotel at Cannes who wore woolly combinations because 
her aunt advised it, the climate being so treacherous.” The 
last five words are a palpable hit. 

The idiom of the Irish dramatists was made to look very 
specious, for almost everyone wrote dialogue which had 
2 more or less authentic ring. Messrs. George van Raalte, 
Seton Crisp and W. Sterne would all be seriously considered 
for a second prize if I had one to give, and there were good 
entries from H. C. and C. J. Weston and James Hall. Mr. 
R. H. Redmill made a gallant attempt to sound the praises 
of a turf commission agent in the accent of a mystic, and 
Mr. L. P. Freer’s domestic interior after Mr. Sean O’Casey 
kept at any rate within sight of its original. W. G. produced 
some vigorous dialogue and an animated scene. Miss J. Kitty 
Gallagher impressed me enormously by attempting the 
manner of all four dramatists (not at once, of course), but 
rather shocked me by making scandalous allegations against 
the last of them in connexion with a lady to whom she insisted 
on referring as Miss Gerald Lawrence. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 





2 

Much the best entry for this competition, and indeed 
I think for any of the competitions I have set in the Spectator 
is G. P.’s, It combines good parody in execution with g 
nice sense of incongruity in conception. It wins in a canter, 


THE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRY. 


(IN THE MANNER OF AN IrISsH DRAMATIST.) 


(An immense vaulted room, the walls hung with tapestry in dull colours, 

The room is full of furniture except for a space where SeuMas Dragy 

sits turning an ancient ledger. Round himare clerks. Five doorways 

open through which one sees dimly other rooms similarly filled. Taapy 

and NUALA are coming from door on left. NUALA is touching objects 
in a sightless way and weeps.) 


SEUMAS. 
Returned at last, White Birds. 


THADY. 
White Birds without a nest 
Till reeds or feathers, aye, or bramble leaves 
Serve us poor mortals for our furniture. 
We still must wander, this Dark Rose and T, 
Like Grania did in ancient days with Diarmuid, 
For where would honest folk like us get silver ? 


Nuata (Dreamily). 
There does be silver still in Cloghaun Fair 
Silver enough to buy all’s here 
And we in want. 
SrumMas, 
But did you see those things 
For which the wish is on you ? 


THADY. 
Aye. 
SEUMAS, 
Then take them all, 
For we are not as other merchants are 
Nor all the silver that the Sluagh Sidhe 
Have buried in the misty slopes of Crockanlower 
Could give to us one half the joy we take 
In thinking of our happy families 
Now planted over all the land 
From Glabbersna to Mullaghtonegan, 
For silver, give me what you can, 
For every hundred pounds that’s left 
To every month its share, the way 
That when the Moon the half a hundred times 
Has shown the shricking gulls the point 
Of Doonty Head, all will be paid. 


THApy. 
It can not be. 
It must be lies is in it. 


First Cirrk. 
Hush, 
Second CierK, 
Hush. 
ANOTHER CLERK, 
Hush. 
Nvata. 
Hush, Thady, 
Sure he means it all. 
The blessed light of goodness in his face 
(Falls weeping at his feet and kisses them) 
Oh Sir, you'll have your money 
On coming Samhain night. 
Tl kill the spreckled hen and take her 
To the Big House— 
SEUMAS, 
Hush. 
Tuapy. 
But for bail— 
SEUMAsS, 
Hush. Furthermore 
Should Fire or Water come 
Or should the Danes spread death 
On you or yours, I ask no more. 
My men shall lay the rushes on the floor 
And I will be to yours, a Godfather, 
Good-bye. 
THapy, 
Good-bye. 


(They go out. Darkness falls. A 
mountain top bathed in golden light ; 
processions of plain vans. 


vision appears—a_ rocky 


up and down it wend endless 
SeEuMAS, in golden armour, directs them.) 
Gee 
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Fifty Years of China 


Through the Dragon’s Eyes. By L.C. Arlington. (Constable. 
21s.) 

Mr. ARLINGTON, Who is a retired Commissioner of the Chinese 
postal Service, here presents a record of fifty years spent in 
(hina, This would be a long time in any country, but in 
(hina it is equivalent to several lifetimes. The author calls 
himself “an onlooker of some fifty years,” and claims that 
such a one “is apt to see something of the game.” While 
this is true, it is quite obvious that here and there Mr. Arlington 
has forsaken the réle of onlooker to join vigorously in the 
tussle, and his subsequent pronouncements are, therefore, 
definitely prejudged. 

The author prefaces his account of his Far Eastern activities 
with a highly informative biographical note (of thirty-five 
pages !) dealing with his first twenty years of life. From 
being a cowboy and nursemaid to his six brothers and sisters, 
he served on a training ship, was twice “ shanghaied,” 
received fourteen days for contempt of a Prussian Court, 
returned to San Francisco only to be “ shanghaied ” a third 
time, became a jockey, a “‘ pirate ” and then mate in a fishing 
schooner! A varied life for a young man whose one desire 
was to avoid becoming a “ stall-fed ox”! 

But if Mr. Arlington does attempt the impossible—the 
presentation of China as a whole from the point of view of 
aman preoccupied with one department of Chinese activity 
—he is at least frank about it. He admits to a feeling of 
diffidence, while he declares that he has “never lost an 
opportunity of observing their [Chinese] peculiar ways from 
an Occidental viewpoint.”” Naturally he cannot profess 
to decide between the schools of thought (or rather, opinion) 
represented in the host of books now before the public; he 
clams merely to have set down what he has seen, while 
admitting that here and there he has, perhaps, not seen 
clearly. 

The author must have mixed with queer “ authorities ” 
before his actual landing in China, for he went thither“ having 
heard much of the sublime ignorance of the Chinese, from 


the Emperor down to the lowest bumpkin in the paddy 
fields.” He was not long in learning his mistake, however, 
and his astonishment was soon roused by the sagacity and 
general intelligence of those Chinese who, of common stock 
themselves, had risen to high posts through their own brilliance. 
Kight chapters are given to the Chinese Navy and the author’s 
connexion with it during the two years 1884 and 1885, and the 
five following chapters discuss the development of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs from 1886 to 1905 at the ports of Chinkiang, 
Foochow, Swatow, Kowloon, and Soochow. These are 
followed by a series dealing with the Chinese Postal Service 
(at Tientsin, Nanking, Changsha, Canton, Kweilin, Nanning, 
Peking, and Nanchang. 

A map at the end of the work shows that the author's 
travels in China have been very extensive; indeed, there 
can be few foreigners who have gone so far into the interior 
from so many different starting points. But in spite of these 
opportunities for close contact with the people and the advant- 
ages to be enjoyed in the inland districts (as opposed to the 
artificial pseudo-China of the great ports), Mr. Arlington 
does not seem to have absorbed that philosophic calm and 
easy tolerance which is one of China’s most precious gifts 
to the foreign visitor. His consistent bitterness in the text 
of the book is well-balanced in his illustrations, half of which 
depict the more exquisite of old Chinese systems of torture. 
Jt is, perhaps, unnecessary to assure the reader that most 
of these tortures are no longer practised, and that historical 
evidence goes to show that none of them was ever in wide- 
spread use. 

With all its obvious drawbacks, however, the book is a 
readable account of Chinese development through an important 
stage of the country’s efforts to absorb some of the best 
features of Western civilization while yielding little or none 
of its own. The only danger to the uninitiated reader is 
that he may take all the purely personal opinions of the 
author as definite statements of axiomatic fact and thus 
fail to think for himself. NEVILLE WiHyMANT. 


The Scottish National Dictionary 


The Scottish National Dictionary. ldited by William Grant. 

(Scottish National Dictionary Association. Vol J, Part 1.)* 
Ler not anyone think that the Scottish National Dictionary 
is a matter that concerns Scots and Scotland alone. — It has 
a much wider value and a much wider appeal, for it is an 


immense contribution to the history of the English 
language. Scots is in fact and within limits the lineal descen- 


dant of Northern English, the tongue spoken by the Anglian 
invaders of our islands. The Editor, Mr. Grant—to whom all 
philological scholars owe a vast debt for his unwearying and, 
as it seemed, for a time almost desperate labours—puts the 
matter succinetly and clearly. Mid Scots, which is the branch 
of the language best known to southerners, is (he says) ** the 
popular and legitimate descendant of the old Anglian speech 
of the carly Scottish Kings.” It is one of the curiosities of 
history that Scotland east of the Highland Line, though pre- 
dominantly Celtic by race, should in language be predomi- 
nantly Germanic (though at one time the majority of the 
inhabitants must have spoken a Celtie tongue) and that 
because a comparatively few Germanic immigrants, who 
seldom came by clans, but rather as individual raiders and 
pirates, should have settled themselves in the south-east 
corner of Scotland. 

Lowland Scots, as we know it to-day, the language which it 
js the aim of this great Dictionary to illustrate from the year 
1700 to the present time, was of course coloured by the sur- 
rounding Gaelic-speaking population and contains many 
words corrupted from the Gaelic. Into the Scots spoken in 
the Hebrides and in the Orkneys and Shetlands many Scandi- 


— 





* Part I. is not on sale by itself but can be procured by subscribers 
of £15 (or five annual instalments of £3) for the whole dictionary. 
Subscriptions or donations, which are urgently desired for the 
advancement of the work, should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
A. A. Middleton, Esq., F.S.A.A., North of Scotland Bank, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


navian words enter, and, as Jakobsen has pointed out, ‘ the 
older stratum in the language, the Norn, still makes its 
influence strongly felt,” notably in words relating to the chief 
conditions of Island life, the wind, the weather, the sea and 
fishing, and also in a characteristic trait of the Norsemen, the 
giving of nicknames. French, too, has left its traces in Low- 
land Scots, as is testified by very many words, amongst others 
ashet, aumrie, canaillie, douce and dour, the Scots coun- 
terparts of assiette, armoire, canaille, dour and dur; and the 
present writer once heard in Fife the word mishantydour 
applied to a dunghill, which would seem to be the French 
méchante odeur, But at bottom Lowland Scots is of Germanie 
ovigin—is a branch of the great English tongue which the 
Angles and the Saxons brought with them to these islands, 
and Scots is often nearer to its original than modern Engtish, 
The O.E. for grass was gaers, and it is gairss in Lanarkshire to 
this day ; while in Canobie the word wurtchet is still known, 
which is much nearer to the O.E. wyrtgeard, wort-yard, than 
The Scottish surname Reid keeps alive the Old 
Modern English makes ing 


orchard. 
English pronunciation of redd, red. 
the ending of the present participle and of the gerund indiffer- 
ently, but in the old form of Northern English the participial 
ending was ande or and and the gerundial yng or ing, and this 
distinction yet obtains, in Teviotdale, where you may hear 
** he’s chappan (knocking) at the door,” and * he likes chappeen 
at the door.” 

But Lowland Scots has suffered greatly from 
Anglicization. When Burns wrote * Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled” he was really writing modern English with a disguise 
of Scots pronunciation ; the real Scots for this line would have 
been ‘* Scots at hes wi’ Wallace bled.” The first blow to true 
Seots was the Union of the Crowns in 1603; King James VI 
of Scotland wrote in Scots, but King James I of England wrote 
in English, and many Scottish writers imitated him. Then 


modern 
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followed the Union of Countries in 1707, but worse than all 
perhaps was the fact that no Scots translation of the Bible 
Was ever made, and there thus arose * in the consciousness of 
the average Scotsman the feeling that his national speech was 
inferior to English, and he was apt to modify it in the direction 
of English or substitute for it the best English he could muster 
in addressing a superior or a stranger ’’—in addressing an 
Englishman or his God. (Hence proceeds that bastard Scots 
which strives to conceal honest Doric under a mask of “* fine 
English ” and which made Johnson tell Boswell that his speech 
was “not offensive.”) Further solvents have been school- 
board English, English as heard from the pulpit, increased 
powers of locomotion which are gradually breaking down 
linguistic boundaries, the Great War, and the irruption into 
the west of Scotland of the *‘ Glesca Eerish,’”’ who have spread 
their nasty tone-system throughout the Western Highlands. 
The more necessity, therefore, for a book like this which shall 
in the face of these destructive forces preserve and in a measure 
stabilize the speech of Scotland. The more necessity, too, in 
that it may be hazarded that not many Scots in Scotland to- 
day can construe Burns’s The Auld Farmers Salutation to 
Maggie. ‘ 

Quite briefly the contents of this First Part of the First 
Volume are the Introduction, which includes a brief phonetic 
description of the Scottish Language and its Dialects, two 
coloured dialect maps and a key to pronunciation, all of which 
must invite the attention of philological scholars. In the matter 
of pronunciation it will be news to most people that there is a 
district in Scotland where the letter A is inserted or dropped 
Cockneywise—just as the Duke of Suffolk in the sixteenth 
century wrote ** in hall hast possebbyll,”” and as Henry Bennet 
in the seventeenth called himself Lord Arlington, though he 
took his title from the Middlesex village of Harlington. The 
different areas of the different varieties of Scottish speech are 
clearly indicated, though it is pointed out that in this matter it 
is impossible to draw hard and fast lines. Then comes the 
vocabular dictionary itself from A—Aggle, which last word 
in the Shetlands and Orkney means * to make a mess.” With 
this dictionary in their hands and when it is completed, it will 
be no longer possible for Scotsmen to make a mess of their 
language (to write, for instance, barbarous nonsense like 
willie-waught), and the editor, who has earned the gratitude 
of Scots all over the world, has every right to promise that the 
book “* will conduce to a fuller presentation of Scottish thought 
and feeling.” 


English Industries 


The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 
By A. P. Wadsworth and Julia de Lacy Mann. 
University Press. 25s. 

The Economic History of England. 
and III. (A. and C. Black. 


1600-1780. 
(Manchester 


By E. 
30s. net.) 


Lipson. Vols. IL 
Economic history is now making headway in England. The 
society founded three or four years ago to promote its study is 
flourishing. Conservative Oxford has just established a chair 
in the subject for Mr. G. N. Clark, following somewhat tardily 
in the wake of Cambridge. The Reader in Economic History at 
Oxford, Mr. Lipson, has published two more volumes of his 
very able survey of the English field. Furthermore, at long 
last two very competent and industrious scholars have pro- 
duced a really serious and detailed account of the early stages 
of our great cotton industry—a book that shows much local 
and technical knowledge as well as a grasp of the larger quest- 
ions involved. 

Mr. Wadsworth and Miss Mann make it clear that the cotton 
trade did not spring out of the so-called Industrial Revolution, 
as many people think. They would not have needed to devote 
500 closely printed pages to the trade before 1780 if that were 
so. Cotton wool, as the product of the cotton plant was called, 
was known to medieval England and manufactured cottons — 
fustians and bombazines—were imported from the Continent 
long before the Reformation. It may be that the Dutch or 
French Protestant refugees introduced the trade in Elizabeth's 
day, as one of the “‘ new draperies.” At any rate under James I. 
there were Lancashire dealers in cotton-wool, and fustians, of 
flax and cotton, were being freely exported. Under Charles I. 


Humphrey Chetham, the great Manchester merchant who 
founded the school known by his name, and the first public 
library, dealt in fustians and sold raw cotton to the countrymen, 


———— 


who spun it into yarn. By the Restoration the Dutch loom 
or “ engine loom,”’ weaving twelve pieces of ribbon at Once, was 
familiar in London and being worked in Lancashire, Sometimes 
in master weavers’ shops which were early precursors Of the 
weaving sheds of to-day. The Lancashire trade was free from 
guild restrictions, except in a few towns like Preston, and deve. 
foped naturally on a basis of credit. It grew out of the far 
older linen trade and was conducted on similar principles 
with Manchester and its merchants and finishers as the main. 
spring of the industry. Indian printed stuffs were for long the 
formidable rivals of Lancashire cottons ; they were used by 
our African merchants to barter for slaves, which were exporte 
to the West Indies and exchanged for sugar and other tropical 
produce, gradually including more and more cotton. But 
Lancashire from 1700 onwards took to calico-printing, ang 
after long efforts mastered the secret of Turkey red, the 
brilliant dye which negro and home customers alike admired, 
Cotton velvets were introduced and became widely popular 
in Europe about 1760. The authors pile detail on detail, 
quoting for example from the books of the well-known firm of 
J. & N. Philips & Co., founded in 1747, to show how large and 
complex and profitable the cotton trade had become long 
before steam-engines in mills had begun the so-called * Indus. 
trial Revolution.” The towns had grown rapidly, but every 
village or hamlet had its cotton workers, nominally indepen: 
dent but actually attached to the merchants or drapers who 
put out work to them at a price. 

The authors discuss the early inventions of machines with 
exceptional care, and with far more technical knowledge than 
most writers on the subject have possessed. Lewis Paul took 
out a patent for roller-spinning in 1738, and it was applied in 
several factories by him and Wyatt and others. But the 
machine had serious defects, and much money was lost in the 
next twenty years on vain attempts to remedy them. Kay's 
flying shuttle, patented in 1733, proved ultimately of greater 
value to the weaver than Paul’s machine was to the spinner, 
Kav himself profited little by the invention in England, and 
found a more kindly reception in France. But while his 
shuttle was rapidly improved and generally adopted here, in 
France, despite all the official patronage that it received, it was 
soon forgotten. The first successful spinning machines were 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, patented in 1770 when he had 
left Lancashire for Nottingham, and Arkwright’s roller 
spinning machine—possibly but not certainly derived from 
Paul's earlier device—for which the inventor, then also at 
Nottingham, sought a patent in 1768. Arkwright built a 
factory at Cromford in 1771 and worked it by water-power, 
from which his machine was known as the water frame. It is 
interesting to learn that his notorious disputes with the 
Lancashire cotton trade were caused not by imitators of the 
water frame but by those who denied the validity of his patent 
for a carding engine because it was already in wide use, and 
who won their case in the courts. Arkwright’s real claim to 
distinction, we are told, is that he applied power to the whole 
sequence of carding and spinning, and thus founded the factory 
industry. And ‘** the new machinery spread rapidly in England 
because the whole community was interested in it.” The 
** Industrial Revolution ” was made possible by the long and 
‘autious developments of the preceding two centuries which 
Miss Mann and Mr. Wadsworth are the first to describe in 
jucid and trustworthy detail. 

For a general survey of these two centuries nothing could be 
better than Mr. Lipson’s two volumes on ** The Age of Mercan- 
tilism.” His plan is to devote separate and substantial chap- 
ters to the main topics—industry, foreign trade, agriculture, 
the mercantile system, the control of industry, and the relief 
of the poor—and on each head he has much that is new and 
useful to say. The chapter on the mercantile system is pecu- 
liarly pertinent at this moment, with its account of our fore- 
fathers’ tariff policy and their anxiety about the balance of 
trade and the outflow of coin and bullion. It is true that 
England in those days was self-supporting and that her imports 
were luxuries rather than necessities, but even so the old 
controversies about foreign trade are by no means unlike the 
debates of to-day. There, indeed, lies the value of economic 
history, in that it presents examples of the working of this or 
that theory in trade or finance, and shows how complex and 
unforeseen are the reactions to the policies that statesmen 
devise. E. G. H. 
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Hey Presto ! 


Humour and Fantasy. By F. Anstey. (John Murray. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus omnibus collection of Mr. F, Anstey’s work contains, be- 
sides the immortal Vice Versa, The Tinted Venus, A Fallen 
Idol, The Talking Horse, Salted Almonds, and The Brass 
Bottle. 

“Pure Comedy,” wrote Mr. Lytton Strachey recently, 
“depends for its existence on the construction of a conventional 
world in which, while human nature and human actions are 
revealed, their consequences are suspended.” It would not 
be very dillicult to emend this definition so that it covered 
Mr. Anstey’s work: but neither would it be very profitable. 
Mr. Anstey disqualified himself as a writer of pure comedy in 
the same way that the author of Jack and the Beanstalk 
disqualified himself as a writer on agricultural subjects. He 
was concerned only to amuse, and for that purpose formed an 
arbitrary alliance with the supernatural. His whole method 
relied on what is, under the rules of reputable comedy, an 
unfair trick, and relied on it, moreover, not for a convenient 
climax but for the very basis and impulse of his narrative. 
His Transformation Scenes are staged in the first act ; there 
could be no play without them. 

It may be argued that such shock tactics as these are an 
easy and infallible way of capturing the readers’ attention, 
and that almost anyone can be funny about a talking horse 
oran animated statue. Up toa point this is true; but its truth 
need not qualify our praise of Mr. Anstey’s art, for it is in 
consolidating, not in establishing, his hold on our interest 
that his best qualities as a humorous writer are revealed. 
Having once outraged all the probabilities and most of the 
natural laws, he comes back to earth with a meticulous 
respect for the conventions of realism. Mr. Bultitude’s 
appalling predicament, having been stated in terms of 
magic, is worked out in terms of mutton-fat and white 
mice. With a nice and knowing tact, Mr. Anstey for 
the most part Jets his monstrous incongruities speak for 
themselves. 

His stories wear well, and Vice Versa best of the lot. They 
have all, as much in their style as in their setting, acquired 
already a pleasant flavour of what is called ‘ period.” The 
cadence of a phrase like ** the Doctor’s searching enquiries 
after the paradigms of Greek verbs that seemed irregular to 
the verge of impropriety,” dates them as unmistakably as the 
jingle of their hansom cabs. There is something slightly 
and attractively faded in the tales and their telling. With 
Vice Versa this “ period” charm works twice. No one who 
has read it has ever forgotten the story, and those who read 
it at the right age will be surprised, now, to rediscover, not 
only old delights, but old sets of values. They will be sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Bultitude pére (et—malgré lui—fils) has 
become a much less sympathetic character than when they 
first met him on the threshold of their ‘teens. It ought— 
since they are now among the grown-ups—to be the other way 
round. But it is not. The truth is that Mr. Bultitude was 
never likeable, but in the old days, when we were young, he 
was pitiable, because his sufferings at school vividly recalled, 
however much they exaggerated, our own experience. To 
re-read the book as an adult is to find a double reflection of 
the past in its pages and in our own mind. It is a pleasant 
und a stimulating experience. 

All the others—and especially The Tinted Veius, which 
one seems to come across in country-house bed-rooms less 
frequently than the rest--are well worth re-reading too. 
There is an equable and friendly temper about Mr. Anstey’s 
writing which, combined with his instinctive gift for narrative, 
makes it impossible to put down even his best-known stories 
without finishing them, though it be for the second or third 
time. And it is dangerous to skim through them, lest one 
should miss those moments when his easy, unforced humour 
flashes into wit, as in the description of the criminal with many 
foreign aliases who “ spoke broken English like a native,” 
or in the remark of the dentist’s widow (who held it impiety 
to improve on nature’s handiwork)-—* I can truthfully say 
that not a single one of my husband's false teeth was capable 
of deceiving for an instant.” 

Prrer FLEMING, 


French Cookery 


What to Eat and Drink in France. 
(Warne. 5s.) 
French Dishes for English Tables. 


By Austin de Croze, 


By J. Berjane. (Warne. 5s.) 


Tie best works of art are always produced in the first instance 
for the artist’s own satisfaction, and French cookery was 
evolved for the French by the French. But the wise artist 
likes to profit by his skill and France of to-day realizes more 
than ever how great an attraction to tourists her tables 
provide. So there has been established in Paris a centre of 
propaganda over which M. de Croze presides; in every 
copy of his book is a form to be filled in, and on sending 
this to the Bureau Francais de la Gastronomie, 26 Avenue 
de Opéra you will get a “ circuit gastronomique,” the outline 
of a tour for any province you select, marking the places to 
visit and the dishes to ask for in them. Doubtless also the 
wines ; for this excellent book concludes each section by a 
review of the local vintages. No one could have a better 
travelling companion. It is a dull thing to go to Touraine, 
for instance, and call for Bordeaux or Burgundy. Most 
people have heard of Vouvray and some know how exquisite 
it is in its own country ; but only a few know the delights 
of its neighbour, Bourgueil, or of Chinon—the wine on which 
Rabelais was nourished. In the same way for the foods; 
Sole Normande in its own province is one of the most delicious 
dishes ; but if you are in Burgundy, it is foolish to choose it : 
try rather what a skilful cook can do with pike—or even with 
carp and tench for that matter, by cooking them in white 
wine with a deal of pepper and garlic. 

M. de Croze does not tell his readers where to go and he 
does wisely : the excellence of restaurants is fleeting. But 
he tells you what dishes you should look for in the menus 
of any special region, and each has its own excellence. He 
has, of course, like most French writers on this fascinating 
theme, a store of illustrative knowledge—for instance, the 
article on Lorraine tells us that Claude Lorraine invented 
puff paste and that Stanislas Leczynski, when he lost Poland 
and fell back on the duchy, consoled himself by devising the 
baba au rhum. 

In general this book will give even the most casual reader 
some idea of the richness and variety of French invention in 
this art. It suggests also the reason—France is uniquely 
endowed in its range of products, the cookery based on 
butter or the cookery based on oil both have a natural home 
there: and over most of the country wine is available as a 
cheap ordinary article of diet, and is an invaluable resource 
for the cook. There are lessons to be drawn also. We have 
a better fish supply, both sea and fresh water, and it is lament- 
able to think how poorly we avail ourselves of it. Or, again, 
in several districts cider is as plentiful as in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy, but is it ever used to heighten the flavour of mussels ? 
It is foolish to ery out about expense: the French eat not 
only better but in most cases more cheaply than we do. They 
serve everything (to twist Goldsmith’s phrase a little) ** with 
a garnish of brain.” Madame Berjane is a polished and 
fluent French missionary writing in English (she occasionally 
stumbles in her use of the language of the heathen she desires 
to eonvert-—-what cook, for instance, would know that ** decor- 
ticated ” meant “shelled” ?). Her zeal is admirable when 
she preaches the cult of the hors @oeuwvre to which, giving 
excellent and varied recipes, she devotes twenty-four pages. 
English faith in the eflicacy of the savoury is the hardest 
of all culinary heresies to upset. Our palates are rarely 
so delicately trained as to fear what the authoress justly 
says is a “ treachery to the sense of taste ” in some compound 
hiding the “ coarseness of an unexpected and strong flavour 
such as anchovy, for instance,” at the conclusion of a meal, 
In many English houses the savoury is the most carefully 
considered item in a dinner : in few houses would the prepara- 
tion of varied and exquisite hors oeuvre be considered anything 


” 


but an unnecessary complication. 

Madame Berjane’s book also contains a section on soups 
and one on salads. Her praise of soup is excellent and 
discerning and though some of the recipes given are extrava- 
gant and complicated (for instance, the consommeé pailleites 
dor in which are included truflle stock, old brandy and beaten 
gold), the majority are suited for use in families where both 
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means and service are limited. Too much can never be said 
of the excellence and value of the pot au feu, or of the use of 
every kind of vegetable in soups. And she offers us infinite 
variety, and the clearest of directions. Four qualities 
only are necessary in cooking, she says: ‘* Love and care 
Sense of balance; Imagination contvolled by good taste 
Patience.” Four! Few cooks in this country could be 
credited with more than one of these. 

The book has a preface by M. Escoffier and one by a mistress 
of Girton College. May the girl undergraduates help to 
spread the light ! ExvizaseTu Lucas. 


> 
> 


Memories of Travel 


Goop Baedeker and reliable Murray used to be our guides 
on Continental wanderings, and are still, though numerous 
other useful guidebooks exist and come with us on our 
travels. But in recent years there has sprung up a book- 
crep—part guide, part history, part desultory gossip, part 
anything, and the numbers of these works would almost 
demand the conveyance of a Pickford van even for the 
shortest of tours, if we wished them to bear us company 
on the foreign road. Of such is Mrs. Frances Noyes Hart’s 
Holiday (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). Listen to her: ‘* We were 
in France, weren't we? And we were in our own auto- 
mobile, weren't we? And it was moonlight, wasn’t it ? 
Well, there you are.” The authoress and ‘Mr. Hart” 
(always so referred to) have just pulled up the car by the 
side of a ‘** moon-drenched road” after “ nearly killing two 
lady bicyclists and a small brown dog.” Later they smack 
lips over “a perfect Bordelaise sauce, enlivened with red 
beef and mushrooms”; and this sort of 
jaunty strain, which never forgets to dwell with loving and 
full detail on gastronomic joys, continues throughout the 
book. From all of which the sagacious reader will gather 
that it is simply a description of a rather ordinary motor 
tour through France during which the travellers did them- 
selves pretty well. We take leave of the lady (who is an 
American authoress) at Fontainbleau explaining to ‘* Mr. 
Hart that please this was our last dinner and please would 
he mind frightfully if,’ and so on. And by now possibly 
the sagacious reader has heard about as much concerning 
the book as he desires. 


wine, marrow 


Still place auv dames and still place aux dames Américaines 
for Mrs. May Mott-Smith’s Africa from Port to Port (Shaylor, 
21s.)—a title sufficiently explanatory of the contents of the 
book, which describes a circumnavigation of that continent 
with short inland excursions. Ew Africa semper aliquid novi, 
and the little bit of new Mrs. Mott-Smith brings us from 
there is a statement that lions ‘ played havoc” with a 
vegetable garden near Victoria Falls, while leopards ** oceasion- 
ally depredated ” garden plots round the railway station. 
There is something particularly attractive in the picture of 
a lion toying with a mealie-cob or a leopard lunching off 
a pumpkin. 

After these two coruscating narratives (the latter ingenu- 
ously misspelled and quite amazingly inaccurate) it is by 
of sober relief that one turns to Mr. Paul Guiton’s 
Swilzerland (Medici Society, 7s. 6d.), which is one of the 
Picinre Guides series. This book is full of excellent photo- 
three to every two pages, and in a quiet useful way 
tells the tourist what is best to see in northern and eastern 
Switzerland. 

Mr. T. W. Atchley’s Finland (Sidgwick and Jackson, 
10s. Gd.) is a very different work from any of the foregoing. 
Of high literary quality, the book is both thoughtful and 
informed. As the author held for three years a lectureship 
in English at Helsingfors University, and travelled and walked 
through Finland extensively, he is in a position to speak with 
authority on the physical features of the country and the 
framework of its life—-both topies little known to English 
readers, most of whom are inclined to look on Finland as a 
backward country. 


way 


graphs 


A poor country, it is true. whose only 
wealth at present consists in her forest products, though her 
abundant water power may be the source of future industrial 
riches, but she was enlightened enough to be the first country 
j1 Kurope to grant the parliamentary franchise to women, 
gnd that without any window-smashing or the application 


— 
of the dogwhip to Cabinet Ministers. Also the Finns have 
the vigour of youth, and show it in their enthusiasm for art 
and architecture, in their excellent housing schemes, anq in 
their somewhat fanatic devotion to education. The peasantry 
constitutes the body and strength of the country, and 4 
beneficent Land Purchase Act has enabled most of them to 
become freeholders. 

Finland’s history has been dominated by two factors—the 
Swedish connexion and the recent dominance of Russia, 
The latter menace has now gone, but the racial dispute 
between Finns and Swedes (the remnant of those who formerly 
possessed the country) lives on. ‘To the Swedes the Finns 
largely owe the achievement of independence in 1919, anq 
from the Swedes are derived the best cultural elements in 
Finland. But the country is Finland. The Finns want jt 
for their very own, and the shy, thrawn but dogged Finp 
will probably triumph in the end. A nation of individualists, 
the Finns, though neighbours of Bolshevist Russia, have no 
use for Communists, who in the last general election (1930) 
were completely wiped out. The same _ obstinate indi. 
vidualism, added to a national fondness for corn and potato 
spirit, has made Prohibition a complete and derided failure, 

This most informative book ends with a good chapter 
(by Mr. P. J. Campbell) on Finland’s birds, which in species 
much resemble the British avifauna. It will be news to 
many that this bleak country of dark pinewoods and grey 
rocks welcomes as a nesting visitor the golden oriole, which 
one associates with the soft airs of the Channel Islands or 
Studland’s sunny sheltered bay. 


Fiction 
The Wheel and the Cog 


The World Against Mary. By J.M. Frank. (Methuen. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Saturday Night. By Thomas Moult. (Heinemann. 7s. 64.) 
And Now Good-bye. By James Hilton. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
New Bed. By Edith Brill. (Toulmin. 7s. 6d.) 


Turst four novels are all inspired by pity for humanity “ in 
the fell clutch of circumstance *—for men and women as cogs 
jn the relentlessly spinning wheel of fate. The pity varies, of 
course, both in kind and degree, with the theme and tempera. 
ment of each author. The actual theme of Herr Frank, whose 
book has enjoyed a considerable vogue in Germany, is similar 
to that of Mr. Moult. Both writers hate our industrialized, 
urban civilization. Both of them see the wheel of life revolving 
so rapidly that the individual cogs become blurred. Both of 
them, in many pages of staccato impressionalism, seek to drive 
home to our imagination the noise, the hustle, and the eco- 
nomic tyranny of the Wheel, which itself is as much the hero 
—or villain—of their pages as any of the flesh-and-blood 
units that compose it. Herr Frank writes of Berlin, and Mr. 
Moult of London. The difference in their outlook is reflected 
in the fact that while for Herr Frank ‘* every mammoth city 
is like another, whatever it may be called,” Mr. Moult appre- 
ciates the endearing characteristics that, even in these days of 
standardization, make London unique. 

Heir Frank, indeed, is a propagandist. Mary Szameitat, his 
heroine, is descended from a long line of serfs who have worked 
on the same manorial estate in Prussia. Mary lives there 
until she is eighteen. Her father is a drunkard. Mary sees 
her mother constantly ill-treated, and herself at a very tender 
age learns, in cruel fashion, the facts of life. After the birth 
of an illegitimate child, she moves to Berlin, hoping to make 
a new start. But there follows an epic of suffering, ending 
with suicide in her early thirties. Many of the pictures of 
Berlin during and after the War carry conviction, and the 
whole book is written with deep sincerity and passion. But 
there are few flickers of light to mitigate—and intensify —the 
shadows. Herr Frank is not only a Socialist, but he has 
strong and unorthodox views on a delicate question of medical 
practice and morals ; and too often Mary becomes a peg for 
his theories. Genuine pity hardens into mere indignation with 


a “system,” and over-emphasis both defeats the writer's own 
purpose and lessens the artistic merit of what remains, never: 
theless, a very powerful story. 

Mr. Moult hates many features of our machine age as much 
But Mr. Moult is a poet, and not, as the 


as does Herr Frank. 
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a 
yord is usually understood, a reformer, though a reading of 
jis novel suggests that the spirit of poetry, if more widely 
is : 


diffused, might itself be the greatest of all practical reforming 
goencies. AN intense love for mankind, not merely in the mass 
hut as entities with their appealing idiosynerasies, fills Mr. 
yoult’s pages ; and while his pervading theme is the tragedy 
that such attractive creatures should be broken upon the 
yheel of necessity, he is yet fully alive to the comedy that 
jas its place in the phantasmagovia of Saturday night shopping 
ina mean London suburb, and is saved from despair by con- 
templating the patience and cheerfulness that make men half- 

divine even in failure. He introduces us to a Derbyshire 

family—this is the only hint of Snow Over Elden—that has 

«me down in the world and is living in a tenement south of 

Hampstead. He follows in particular the career, in business 

and in love, of the third and most sensitive of five sons. The 
plot, however, counts for little, and is perhaps slightly marred 

py a needlessly dramatic climax. The strength and beauty of 
the book lie in its varied and vital scenes of London life, and 
inthe warm humanity and true Cockney humour that pervade 
it, There have recently been some deliberate returns to 

Dickens. Mr. Moult has no need to use artificial respiration. 

4 portion of the actual mantle of Dickens has fallen upon 
him, and he wears it naturally and with ease. 

Howat Freemantle, in Mr. Hilton’s new novel, is a Wesleyan 
minister in a drab North-country town, and he is married to 
adrab, unamiable wife. He is, to all appearance, a contented 
cog in his particular machine; but he has his inward dis- 
atisfaction and dreams. He becomes involved, quite inno- 
cently at first, in an amorous adventure that is spiritual 
rather than passionate in nature, and is strangely terminated 
by an accident that displays him before the world as a hero, 
For a few weeks he stands, much to his surprise and dismay, 
in the full flood of newspaper limelight, and then is able to 
return to his normal routine with only a single confidant— 
and, of course, the reader—knowing anything of the circum- 
stances, let alone the motives, of his four days’ escapade. It 
is an ingenious story, told with much vigour. But better 
than the web of incident are the descriptions of Freemantle’s 
ordinary family and church life. Not often, since Arnold 
Bennett's earlier tales of the Five Towns, has provincial Non- 
conformity been described with better inside knowledge. Mr. 
Hilton has much of Bennett's incisiveness of observation and 
statement ; but deep, implicit pity mingles with his satire 
and saves it from cynicism. 

Miss Brill’s story concerns Ann Jaconelli, whose sensitive, 
musical father dies, leaving her to the mercy of a mother who, 
without his influence, grows increasingly vulgar and eventually 
marries a glorified publican. At a London museum Ann meets 
William Darwin, a North-countryman whose hobby is wood 
carving. Desiring to escape from servitude to her mother and 
step-father, she allows William to persuade her into a platonic 
marriage relationship. For William does not hold with 
passion in life or art, as is shown by the chaste shepherd he 
carves with his cousin Paul as model and the equally chaste 
nymph for which Ann herself poses. When, however, Ann 
meets Paul and falls deeply in love with him, William shows 
that, if he lacks one kind of passion, he has plenty of another. 
His implacable jealousy is aroused, and events move on to 
tragedy. While more detached than the other novels on our 
list from everyday modern life, New Bed exhibits a quiet 
intensity of pity and a quiet distinction of style. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


New Novels 


THE YOSHIWARA. By ‘Tadishge Matsumoto. (Henry 
Walker. 6s.)—-The irritatingly artless style adds to the 


monotony of the long family history recounted in the 
first of these love stories of Old Japan, but the second 
tale contains some amusing philosophy. 

GWENDRA COVE. By C. C. Rogers. (Jordan’s Bookshop. 
Truro. 5s.)—-Visitors to Cornwall will find a good deal of 
information in Lady Vivian’s sketches of West Country 
places and people. She is pleasantly ironical in some 
places, but too apt to stress pathos in others. 

THE CRIME WITHOUT A FLAW. By Leslie Despard. 
(Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.)——A patient and ingenious 
reconstruction of an imaginary ‘criine in a very realistic 
setting of an English country town. 


ae 


CORNISH DROLLS. Compiled from Bottrell by Sarah L. Enys. 
(Brendon, Plymouth. 5s.)--Legends of Cornish Giants, 
Sorcerers, Fairies, Ghosts and the Devil, all taken from 
William Bottrell’s contributions to the Cornish Telegraph 
some sixty years ago. ‘They make an invaluable and 
most amusing addition to folk-lore literature. 

THE HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. By Margaret H. Watt- 
(Grant and Murray, 126 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
7s. 6d.)—A charmingly sentimental Scottish romance 
of 1858, which reads like a * find * from old family papers. 
An Italian political refugee provides a pleasant historical 
background. 

A MYSTERY IN GLASS. By Edwyn Kilvington. (Houghton 
Publishing Co., 35 Great Pulteney Street, W. 1. 7s. 6d.)— 
Original in plot and in characterization, but the story is a 
little thin. The criminologist’s method of soothing his 
nerves by knitting a bedjacket is delightful. 

THE UPFOLD FARM MYSTERY. By A. Fielding. 
(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.)—After amateur detectives have 
failed to solve the Upfold Farm mystery, Scotland 
Yard takes up the case and produces a surprising solution. 
A good, briskly written story. 

THE WINNING TRICK. By Neville Brand. (John Lane. 
7s. 6d.)—‘* Big spies have little spies . ... and so ad 
infinitum.” A thrilling catch-as-catch-can yarn of the 
secret service, which suggests a particularly lurid film 
scenario. 

THE EMERALD NECKLACE (by A. R. and R. K. Weekes, 
Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) was confiscated by the Bolsheviks, 
who sold it to the reigning Prince of Neuberg, who gave 
it to his mistress, who lost it in the arms of an agent of 

. If you want to know the rest, get the book. 


Current Literature 


HeMawn society is in a transition stage between the passive 
acceptance of war as inherent in the scheme of things and the 
state of international relations which postulates peace. Publie 
opinion in every country holds firmly to the faith and deter- 
mination that there shall never be another war, yet is baffled 
in its seeking to translate this aspiration into practice. States- 
men, on the other hand, are intent on peace, yet dare not take 
the necessary steps because they are not sure that such action 
will obtain the required support from public opinion. There is, 
in fact, a hiatus. And it is to span that hiatus that societies like 
the League of Nations Union exist. In its Annual Report for 
1930 recently published (and to be obtained from 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, price threepence) the Union is revealed as steadily 
fulfilling that function, in co-operation with similar bodies in 
other countries uniting in the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies. We are glad to see that the 
Union’s statement upon International Policy was amended by 
the addition of a resolution (passed at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation in May) urging that the recognition of the 
principle of equality in disarmament, 7.e., as between the 
‘**vanquished”’ and the “ victorious * powers, is indispensable 
to the success of the forthcoming Conference. 


od * ae * 


People and Things, by Harold Nicolson (Constable, 5s.), 
a collection of Mr. Nicolson’s wireless talks, and since, as he 
says in his preface, no alteration whatever has _ been 
made, he is to be congratulated. For these occasicnal 
spoken essays and anecdotes recall very happily in print 
the Mr. Nicolson of ** Some People.” There is the same 
serious approach to a climax which turns out after all to 
be the most delightful bathos, and the same counterbalancing 
anecdote for every excursion into the serious. As he suggests 
to the schoolboy in one of the talks, experience has made 
things for him “ infinitely more amusing” and he is willing 
to share his amusement. His readers will be as grateful as 
his hearers. 

Bx * * * 

At the height of the holiday season it may be worth while 
to draw attention to the excellent leaflets issued by the 
Scapa Society, whose address is 71 Eccleston Square, Bel- 
grave Road, London, S.W.1. No, 3, on * Litter,” is parti- 
cularly apt, and gives many useful suggestions as to the 
action that can be taken. Supplies might usefully be dis- 
tributed by schoolmasters and mistresses to their pupils, 
and it would be a very graceful act if motor coach com- 
panies were to start a practice of supplying them to their 


passengers. No. 10, on the action which can be taken by 
the ordinary citizen against the advertisement nuisance 


in the countryside, is also extremely valuable, and should 
be procured by anybody who habitually takes a camera 
with him on holiday, and by walking parties. No. 3 is at 
present out of print, but no doubt if suflicient applications 
were received it would be reprinted. The price of a leaflet 
is a penny. 
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Mr. L. L. Price’s Short History of Political Economy in 
England (Methuen, 6s.) has been a familiar book for many 
To the fourteenth edition now issued the author has 
added a substantial new section on the distinguished econo- 
mists who have passed away since the work first appeared in 
His estimates of the economic historians, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, Sir William Ashley, Mrs. Knowles and Professor Unwin, 
of the statisticians, Sir Charles Booth and Sir Robert Giffen, 
and of the theorists, Marshall, Sidgwick, Nicholson and 


years. 


1891. 


Edgeworth, are one and all judicious and illuminating. Mr. 
Price does not disguise his distrust of much modern theorizing ; 
he would not admit that ‘‘ we are all Socialists now,’ and 


maintains, on the contrary, that the individual still counts 
He notes the 
tendency of Socialists to prefer public trusts managed by a 
But Mr. Price 
is a dispassionate and kindly commentator, and his new 


in business, even in the largest combines. 
few experts to State-controlled enterprises. 


chapters add very greatly to the value of his excellent book. 
* * * * 


Dr. Emma Gurney Salter has had the happy idea of 
extracting from the Calendar of State Papers (Venetian) some 
of the abundant material that exists for an account of Tudor 
England through Venetian Eyes (Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.). 
The Venetian ambassadors were men of high rank and took 
their duties seriously ; they moved in the best society and 
were well informed about politics, so that one French ambas- 
sador thought it worth while to buy copies of their despatches 
In Mary’s day the Venetians were pro- 
All the gold- 
smiths in Milan, Rome, Venice and Florence together would 
not, they thought, equal the magnificence of the silver ware 
They envied our rela- 
now, it is to be feared, an advan- 
They found the English to be great 
very sparing of wine when they drink it at 
The English women seemed to them too 
free in their manners, even accepting invitations from men 
friends to dine intaverns. Tudor England, especially up to the 
death of Mary, becomes very real in Dr. Salter’s lively 


from an underling. 
foundly impressed with the wealth of London. 


in the fifty-two shops in the Strand. 
tive freedom from taxation 
tage that we have lost. 
eaters, though “ 
their own expense.” 





compilation. 
* * * * 


The new volume issued by the Hakluyt Society and edited 
by its learned President, Sir William Foster, is of unusual 
The 
Travels of John Sanderson in the Levant (Quaritch, 31s. 6d.) 
was printed by Purchas, who knew the writer, but is now 


interest as a picture of the Near East in Elizabeth’s day. 
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edited from the MS. in the British Museum, together y; 
Sanderson’s autobiography and correspondence and Py 
valuable notes. Sanderson first went to Constantinople on 
Kgypt in 1584, but his third journey (1599-1602) was the om 
notable since he went as consul and treasurer for the Ley 
Company. His description of the Turkish capital and of th 
barbarous methods of government is vivid and racy, 4 
notes in 1595 that when Mehmet III succeeded his fath, 
Murad he had his nineteen brothers strangled, to prevent = 
dispute about his right to the throne. Sanderson seems : 
have been a peevish fellow, with many grievances. ti 
colleagues once lost patience so far as to go in a body and 
assault him. But he was a shrewd observer, and his Narratiy, 
is worth reading. He refers continually, for instance, to the 
intrigues and counter-intrigues of rival European ambassadoy 
to the Porte. Even in those days the Turk profited by ty 
quarrels of the Christians. 


% * * * 


Mr. W. B. Seabrook has a great, and justifiable, Contempt 
for * ethnologists who have never seen a living primitiy 
‘savage,’ but who sit at home in their studies and wr, 
about him as if he were a fossilized Etruscan or an Azte’ 
On the other hand, after reading Jungle Ways (Harrap, 10s, 6) 
the armchair ethnologist might retort that at least his sede. 
tary life has taught him the value of evidence. The phot. 
graphs are excellent, but why do they fail us at exactly thoy 
points which strain our credulity ? We are told a gry 
deal, for instance, of the miracle of children being impale 
on swords without injury, and there are photographs of then 
before and after the event : but the crucial moment is Missing, 
Why? In his earlier adventures among the Yafouba th 
author was aided by a young sorceress, named Wamba 
who as his guide and companion was able to open many 
of the doors into the unknown regions of primitive psychology, 
But he seems to have got on equally well without her assistance 
in his later adventures among the Guere cannibals and th 
Habbe phallic worshippers, and even an ignorance of the 
language was not a bar to his being shown the most intimate 
secrets which had never been revealed to white men befor; 
nor yet a bar to his comprehending the most abstruse dis. 
cussions on the metaphysics of religion. The only dangerow 
negro he ever met in Africa was ‘* Mr. Harris,” an Ex-Americay 
negro who became a subordinate official in Liberia. The book 
is excellent journalism, verging on the yellow, and definitely 
unconvincing. 

* * x * 


We are interested to learn of the advent of a new publishing 
firm, Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson, Limited, of Essex 
Street, Strand. They propose to commission authors to write 
the books which in their judgement are required rather than 
to await the arrival of MSS. from authors who may or may not 
know what the public want to read. Some firms, of cours, 
already adopt both policies, but the possibilities of the 
commission method have not been fully explored. Mr. Ivor 
Nicholson was formerly with Messrs. Cassell’s firm; his 
co-director, Mr. Bernard Watson, is a son of Mr. Angu 
Watson, of Newcastle. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help ow 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. Tha 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travé 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressei 
to the Travel Manager, The Srecraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C1) 


Australia 


Tue majority of well-educated Englishmen know thi 
Summer in Australia is Winter over here; that in area it 
is equal to the United States, and in population smalle 
than London. Many could mention several of the States; 
some, even their capitals. Within the last few months 
we have struck up a nodding, though hardly cordial acquaint 
anceship with the names of one or two Australian politicians, 
for true to the shareholders’ code, we favour the generl 
meetings in hard times with a critical attendance, and i 
good times with an unconcerned absence. 

Most of us, then, have a fair working idea of the dullest 
knowledge procurable about Australia, embellished perhaps 
with a thin veneer of spurious information in the form 
ghastly droughts, raging bush fires, rising taxes, falling 
interest, and dinner at 7 p.m. 

Australia is far from Europe, but the journey offers a vel 
wide choice of routes, by which much of the world can be 
comfortably and conveniently seen on the way. 
distance, however, can be the only excuse for our ignoran, 
for Australia is anything but dull. 
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West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of rT” 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


| General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 
| Affiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
1 (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and — Paid ... ... Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund see “ we» = Yen 115,000,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, 
Tsingtau. . 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers 2nd Letters of Credit on above 
las and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
posits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 


london Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Books for 
Readers Abroad. 


HE reader abroad must find it difficult, if 

not impossible, to select, from the flood 

of new books published, the few that to 
him are of real interest or importance. At the 
best, disappointments must be numerous. 

Yet there need be neither difficulty nor 
disappointment. 

If he will give an indication of his tastes, 
books that he will be glad to read will be sent 
to him, once a month or once a week, chosen 
with care in accordance with his instructions by 
the very competent librarians of The Times 
Book Club. 

And they will cost less than half the pub- 
lished price. 

The books become the property of the sub- 
scriber. They need not be returned. 


A reader says (printed by permission) :— 


“T am entirely satisfied with your splendid 
arrangement of sending me these books every month 
and now I could not possibly do without them, so 
I should like to renew my subscription for another 
year. I have told several people of this arrange- 
ment... .” [CEYLON.] 


Write for particulars to The Secretary (Export Dept.) 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On August 26th, 1912, the Gorleston (Suffolk) No. 1 Life-Boat resened th ® 
crew of 31, and the Master’s wife and child, of the steamer “ Egyptian,” 
of Glasgow, in a whole gale with a very heavy sea. The Coxswain was 
awarded a Fourth Service Clasp to his Silver Medal for gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. | 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your &5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Shee, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, } 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. | 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


September, 1931. CONTENTS: Se. 6d. 
RENAISSANCE OR DECLINE? By the Marquess of LOTHIAN 
THE ECONOMY REPORT By HAROLD COX 
IN MEMORY OF MR. GLADSTONE By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL 
MODERN CIVILISATION ON TRIAL By J. A. HOBSON 
ALFRED LOISY AND THE DEATH OF MUDERNISM 

By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
FASCISM AND BOLSHEVISM: A LEGEND By Count SFORZA 
THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL By DINGLE FOOT 


A NEW DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
By Sir THOMAS BARCLAY, LL.B., Ph.D. 


A GERMAN FREE STATE IN AFRICA By R. C. HAWKIN 
MINERS’ TRAINING CLUBS By WILLIAM NOBLE 
BIOLOGY: A PROFESSION By Dr. H. M. LEAKE 
AN ORIENTAL OBERAMMERGAU By ALBERT E. SUTHERS 
FEW, BUT ROSES By LORNA COLLARD 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 


Church and State; Debts and Armaments, 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 




















SUMMER TOURS TO MADEIRA OR 
CANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares, Madeira £20 Ist class; 
£15 2nd class. Canary Islands £20 Ist class. 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back, Rav ge ang Cruises from London, 
13-14 days, £20 Ist class. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
Weekly Royal Mail Service. 
Full particulars from. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch &t., 
London, E.C. 3. 

West End Agency: 125 Pall 
Mall, S.W. 1. 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO BARONESS BURDETT- 
COUTTS.— IV. Edited by or C. Osborne 


THE GREAT CHAM y C. E. Lawrence 
MAUD: A STORY OF THE MARCH TO THE RHINE 


By H. M. Raleigh 
THE SEWING MACHINE: A SHORT STORY 
By Christine Douglas 


DANDIE DINMONT By G. E. Mitton 
THE HOLLOW WAY: A SHORT STORY By Winifred F. Peck 
OUR LONELIEST ISLE By D. M. Reid 
WHEN HOMER NODDED By Roger Maitland 
THE LOST CONSTITUENT By J. Leslie Mitchell 
PEACE By F. McEachran 
HOURS IN UNDRESS.—XII. FINIS By Laurie Magnus 


LITERARY ACROSTIC, NO. 97. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
{Continued from page 280 ) 


Cost oF THe “ DoLe.” 


Tt must also be pointed out that even these figures 
which I have quoted from the official Returns do not 
by any means reveal the full increase in expenditure 
during recent years, because they do not include the 
amounts borrowed from the Exchequer by the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, although, of course, 
such borrowings really represent State expenditure 
during the year. This point was brought out very fairly 
this week in an article in the Morning Post by Mr. J. C. 
Johnstone, in which he gave the following table making 
a comparison of the last Budget of the late Conservative 
administration (1928-29) with the present Budget. 
Omitting the self-balancing items, the actual expenditure 
in 1928-29 was as follows : 





£ 
Budget Expenditure .. oe ee 739,700,000 
Borrowing for Dole Fund se os 11,400,000 
4 Total 751,100,000 


For 1931-32 the comparable estimated expenditure is 
as follows : 


£ 
Budget Expenditure .. - sie 809,000,000 
Borrowing for the Dole Fund a 50,000,000 
859,000,000 
Less cost of De-rating.. oe ee 30,200,000 
Total 828,800,000 


On the basis of these figures it will be seen, therefore, 
that the expenditure was nearly £78,000,000 greater 
than in 1928-29, notwithstanding the fact that a reduction 
of £14,000,000 had taken place in the Sinking Fund. 


Lazour’s DEMANDS. 

The effect of this prolonged carecr of extravagance 
has been disastrous from every point of view. It has 
been so disastrous in its effect upon the national balance- 
sheet that for three years we have experienced 
successive large deficits. It has been disastrous, too, in 
its effect upon industry, thereby reacting upon the 
problem of unemployment itself. And in so far as there 
has been an abuse of the Dole, or even in so far as the 
scale of payment has been at too high a level, it has also 
been disastrous in its demoralizing effect upon the 
individual. For it must not be forgotten that to a 
considerable extent—not to the whole extent—the volume 
of unemployment itself has been caused by the demands 
of labour cither through the State or through the various 
Trade Unions. In some cases those demands have been 
of a character actually destructive to the industry 
concerned. In other instances the demands have meant 
that to comply with the requirements of an uneconomic 
wage, and with uneconomic hours of working, fewer 
people have been employed. 


FavouraBLE Factors. 


There are two main points with regard to the present 
situation which it may be well at this time to emphasize. 
The first of these is that at last, as mentioned at the 
commencement of this article, we have a National Govern- 
ment pledged to economy, and I venture to think that, 
despite such difficulties and privations as may lie ahead, 
the City and the nation will not only co-operate but that 
even if some fresh direct taxation has to be imposed to 
meet the emergency position, confidence will be increased 
rather than diminished. It is true that we are footing a 
bill which has been bequeathed by a Socialist Govern- 
ment, but for the moment the policy as regards the future 
is being conceived in the interests of the nation alone and 
not in those of one section. And with a return of con- 
fidence there will also be a return of hope with regard to 
the future of finance and industry, which, in its turn, will 
aid the prospects of a Conversion Loan under which 
important savings can be cffected. There is also the 
further likelihood that the growth of confidence at home 
will be accompanied by a growth of confidence abroad, 
with a favourable effect upon the sterling exchange. 


——~ 
—— 


Rocks AHEAD. 
} So much for some of the encouraging points jp 
situation. The other aspect, however, of the 
which must also be emphasized is_ that 
only at the beginning of the attempt to recoy 
from the many mistakes of the past few years, Th 
present Government is obviously an emergency Gover 
ment and it may not be long before we are faced With s 
General Election, when the final test will come 
far the entire nation is on the side of the forces 
making for economy and, therefore, for the  ultimay 
prosperity of the country, or how far it is on the side g 
that section represented by those in the Labour Pay, 
who have refused.to endorse the policy which is now abou 
to be carried out by a National Government. _ It is already 
clear from what has appeared in the Government organ 
that the Labour Party has no repentance for the exten 
and nature of the Exchequer expenditure of recent years 
The figures which I have quoted in the foregoing tabj 
would presumably be dismissed by the Labour extremist, 
as without meaning, and, judging from the preliminary 
tactics of political hostilities displayed by the Laboy 
Party, the disposition is to divert attention from the 
expenditure itself by an attack upon the banking system 
of the country; an attack which has been sternly 
deprecated both by the Prime Minister and _ the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There has_ probably 
been no stauncher supporter of Labour than Mr. Philip 
Snowden, and Labour in the best sense of the word has 
probably no truer friend to-day than the present Chap- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He knows, however, that the 
interests of Labour and the interests of the nation as a 
whole are really identical and that there are financial 
principles to which each must subscribe if disaster is to 
be averted. The political crisis of to-day, with its 
apparently scant support of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Socialists, seems, 
however, to show that the majority of Labour is on 
the side of forces antagonistic to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. If so, it is well that the fact has 
been revealed. Artuur. W. 
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Fi t 
inancial Notes 

Betrer MARrKETs. 
TuE past few weeks of political crisis have left their mark 
upon the Stock Markets, and in its monthly valuation of 
public securities the Bankers’ Magazine shows that for the 
four weeks ending the 19th of this month its list of 365 repre. 
sentative securities showed a shrinkage in market values of 
no less than £278,000,000, which meant that in_ high-class 
fixed interest securities there was an all-round fall of nearly 
33 per cent. and in the variable dividend stocks of nearly 7 
per cent. During the past few days, however, a more cheerful 
tendency has been apparent. The formation of the National 
Government, pledged to Economy, has had a reassuring effect, 
and British Government Stocks and, indeed, Home securities 
generally, have recovered during this week. General business 
is, of course, restricted, as it is recognized that there ar 
difficult days and many uncertainties ahead, but, having 
regard to the storms through which we have been passing, 
the general tone of the Stock Markets is steadier in many 
respects than might have been anticipated. 

* * * * 

A Stock Excuancre GESTURE. 

It must not be supposed from the fact that the Committee 
of the Stock Exchange have decided to reopen that Institu 
tion on Saturdays that such action has been prompted by more 
active conditions. Such is far from the truth. The House has 
now been closed on Saturdays since 1917, so that many 
juniors in the City have never known what it is to have a week 
comprising six days’ dealings in securities. Latterly there 
has been a tendency in some directions to taunt the Stock 
Exchange with having only a five-day week, but the Com 
mittee has not taken any action, probably recognizing that 
there is a sense in which to open the House on Saturday and 
the hundreds of brokers’ offices was really to cause 8 
wastage of effort. ‘The moment, however, has arrived whei 
the Committee evidently consider that in view of the 
demand for increased effort on the part of the entire 
nation, it is well that the Stock Exchange should make its 
own gesture and free itself from the suggestion, however Ul 
deserved, that the closing of the House on a Saturday has 
been in any way connected with slackness of effort on the 
part of its members. A. W. K. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


(University of London.) 


THE WINTER SESSION will CPEN on THURSDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully 

uipped to meet modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 beds (which 

constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. 

HOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 

uding four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two 
students of the Universities of Oxford and 


The 
are in 
sc 
a Scholarships open to 
Cambridge to the value of £200. 


RESIDENT 
in the kingdom 


RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 


search. , , 
MS EES -MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
10s.; annual fee, £42. 
Pull Course, £240 in four equal annual instalmenis, and Hospital Course, £130 


£42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 


in two equal annual instaiments. 


” \PHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground ot 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, 


(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 


A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. 


Mile End, E. 1 


APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 





DENTAL.— 


college dining hall, &c. 1 cwt., 22/- 


( 
ADCO 








SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE 
FROM GARDEN REFUSE 


STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28Ibs., 6/3; 56lbs., we 


: Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. 
with order. Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more. 

Above prices do not apply in Ireland.) 

LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


This year why sot 
treat your lawn mow- 
ings, leaves, pea and 
bean haulm, ete. In 
a few months you can 
have a plentiful supply 
of rich organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 ewt. of ADCO 
makes from 2—3 tons 
of manrre. 

YOUR CORN AND 
SEED DEALER 
STOCKS “ apca.” 
ADCO ACCELERA- 
TOR, for use with 
soft green refuse, 
28Ibs., 4/6; 56ibs., 
8/-; 1 cwt., 95/-. 


Cas 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised and Issued. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, 
of. Proprietors, £8,000,000. IDRAFTS 
Branches throughout the Australian States 
purchased or sent for collection, Sa 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 


Reserve Fund, 
£1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
are I on the 
an¢ 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 





£3,350,000 


Bank’s 
Dominion of New 
BILLS are 


RED, WHITE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 
tn making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee, 


& BLUE 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


FLOOR 





Reserve Liability of 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numercus branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


eee ese eee ove eve we £4,500,000 
. ese aaa eco eve ee £4,475,000 
Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 3. 
FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
Help by 
£egacy, Subseription or Donation 
is earnestly Solicited. 

Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary. 








THE 





* 
IMPERIAL 
Aras Al 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England), 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
brate animal kingdom. 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HoNnoORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained, 





AST END MISSION (founded 1885).—Fortnight’s 

‘4 holiday for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 
15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited.—REv. F. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Cominercial Road, E.1 





*~RADICATE DISEASE 
J by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 


4 











young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to_ 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 
CINEMA 
CINEMA, Oxford Street 


CADEMY 
A 2981. 


(Opposite Warings). Gerrard 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 30th, for one week, 
a French version of Bizet’s Opera, 

* CARMEN,” 


with 
RAQUEL MELLOR 
and 
*Q SHIPS.” 
This week: An all-Indian Epic, “ NURI 
ELEPHANT,” and “ GUNS OF LOOS,” 


THE 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





\OLLEGE-TRAINED, experienced, registered, junior 
form Mistress requires post.—Box 1693, Spectator. 





ARN MONEY writing Showecards at home. We 
4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
GRANT & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





Ya oye ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
£ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from H®AD-MASTER. 





eee EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Charman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for 
well-educated girls and women. Pupils may start 
at any time provided there is a vacancy, and may take 
either the Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address 
of Training College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.1. Prospectus on application to Mrs Hosrer, 
¥F.1.S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
London, E.C, 2. 





'P\RALINING.—Central Employment Burean = and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.— Write SeCRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





TINRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &e. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 

Series discounts : 24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Strect, London, W.C. 1, with remitiance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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i omneientane 
AUTUMN COURSES AT THE BONAR LAW 
COLLEGE. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION FOR ADULT CITIZENS 
of all classes in the inspiring atmosphere of a great and 
historic Country House. 

Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Golf, Dancing, Superb Park, 
Gardens and Beech Woods. 

Popular Fees, £3 10s. a Week. 

(£21 for a special Eight Weeks’ Course). 
CouURSE ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDIA. 
Monday, September 14th, to Saturday, September 26th, 
1931. 

LECTURERS : 

Sir Henry Penson; W. S. Morrison, M.P.; Sir Louis 
Stuart; Hugh Sellon; The Secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions; Professor J. L. Morison ; 
Sir Gervais Rentoul, M.P.; Professor L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams ; General Sir George Barrow. 

Fee (inclusive of board and keep) £7. 
Courses IN ECONOMICS anp POLITICAL STUDIES, 
“Introductory Course "’ for Beginners. 
Monday, September 28th to Monday, October Sth. 
“Who Pays and How ”’; “ Party Politics and the Wage 
Earner"’; “‘ Trades Unionism and the Co-operative 
Movement "’; ‘* Cecil Rhodes and the Imperial Ideal” ; 
“Problems of Modern Politics " 


“Follow Up” Course for more advanced students. 
Monday, October 5th to Monday, October 12th. 
Fee, £7 for the whole Course or £3 10s. for EITHER Week. 
N.B.—A similar Course of one week will be held from 
Monday, October 26th to Monday, November 2nd, 1931, 


Course on the Development and Nature of 
ENGLISH POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Monday, October 12th to Saturday, October 24th. 
Lectures on ** The Growth of the Parliamentary System,’ 
“The Preservation of the Monarchy in the Seventeenth 
Century,” “ Bolingbroke and ‘The Patriot King,’” 
“The Reform Bills of the Nineteenth Century,"’ “ The 
Peril of Single Chamber Sovereignty,’’ “ The Keform of 
Parliamentary Procedure,” “‘ The Present Position of 
the Monarchy,” ‘‘ The Imperial Situation.” 
Lecturers will include : 

The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P.; Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bart. ; Professor J. E. Neale; Arthur Bryant ; Professor 
R. B. Mowat. 

Fee, £7. 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP. 

For young men and women wishing to increase their 

knowledge of political problems, from October 26th to 
December 19th, 1931, 

Under the supervision of The Rt. Hon. L. 8. Amery; 

Mr. John Buchan; The Principal of Hertford College, 

A. S. 


Oxford; Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw; Mr. W. 
Hewins; The Rt. Hon. Sir E. Hilton Young; ‘The 
Kt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy; The Rt. Hon. Godfrey 


Locker-Lampson and Professor J, L. Morison, 
Fee, £21 (inclusive). 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND FREE PLACES 
Wage-earners. 
Full particulars from the Secretary, The Bonar 
College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts, 


offered to 


Law 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





] RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
School. Health, happiness and sound modern 
education.—Headmaster, S. H. Smita, M.A. (Oxon). 


I ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY of MANCHESTER, 

founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 
the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 
modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 
and bursaries apply to the Principal, G. A, SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 


1 OVER COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for four 
3 ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 
two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30), will be 
held on October 29th.—¥For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, W, 8. LEE, M.A., or to the Bursar, 
Dover College. 








A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
,ON ENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
given free of charge by Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & 
Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 
w= CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








RIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 

—Ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees: 

Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30,— Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 


ee . . SCHOOL. An Examination will be 
HK held for ONE QUARTER-CENTENARY SCHOLARSHIP 
and SIx OpeN Scholarships of the maximum value of 
£70 per annum, on October 14th and 15th. Further 
details from the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, 
Settle, Yorks. Entries should be made by September 30th. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS and GIRLS. 
s TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMs, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


EFORMED INNs. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 IN 
HOTELS managed Aaa the? MNS eat 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
, 


Lp. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s Hovss, 1 
STREET, W.1, : a 
FPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
FPYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
0 Ta *~ ES.—SEYMOURK HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ast Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes iu, 
V HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
v Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms, 
HERE to Stay in London —THE LODGE, 1 st 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s, 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 


























EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the next term, 
which begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, may be awarded on 
the results of the Oxford or Cambridge School Certifieate, 
or similar examinations, to candidates capable of taking 
an Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematics in 
Form VI. 

The School provides a ,Public School education at a 
moderate fee (£98), and is represented on the Head- 
masters’ Conference. Valuable leaving Scholarships to 
Oxford and Cambridge; O.T.C., rowing, good playing 
fields. There is a separate Preparatory Department 
for boys from the age of seven. Reduced fees to sons of 
clergy. For Prospectus and all information, apply to 
Dr. CREES. 


| UCTON SCHOOL, NEAR LEOMINSTER, HERE- 
4 FORDSHIRE.—A small public school, preparing 
for the Services, the 
Delightiul country. <A 
SEPTEMBER. 





and commerce. 
VACANCIES IN 


University 
FEW 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mis. 
J ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schooi 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘! Watford 616.” 








0 Bk N 8S Ww 0 O 
() . HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.1., D.Se., F.B.A. 


Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully _ equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 


Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
access London, 

Prospectus on application to the HR&AD-MISTRESS. 


St HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
b the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home. 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal: Miss WHEELER. 


YT. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
iy GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile) ; 
gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Head- 
mistress, Miss P. I. Brown, B.A., assisted by highly 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet.—Telephone: 
Boxmore, 331. 
ryVHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— Boarding School 

for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England. Recog- 
nized by Board of Education, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Playing Field. 
oe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 














Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff.—Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


MF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARTING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 











84TH ANNUAL EDITION, 

VATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
] An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors, Crown 8vo. 1,080 pp. Price 5s., postage, 9d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-Educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
‘Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
3.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 

i ADY OF REFINEMENT, holding certifieates for 

4 teaching, would receive young ladies in her com- 

fortable home.—Madame B.iocu, 89 Ay. de la Victoire, 
Nice, France. 

RS. HARRISON-JONES, late of Cochin, India. 

undertakes the sole charge of children from abroad 

in her home at 39 Avenue de I’Echevinage Uecle, Brussels. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


A UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 
tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.-—STOCKWELL, 
Ltp., 20 Ludgate Hill, London. 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, 
4 Mss. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 























— LODGE, DUNMOW, ESSEX, 





EASTON LODGE is open for week-end Conferences 
after October Ist, about 35 beds and 6 reception rooms, 
For terms, apply HOUSEKEEPER, 





—_____., 








TO LET. &c. 


W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 
fFNORQUAY.—Unfurnished flats to let. Magnificent 
position overlooking sea, facing full south with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £110 to £350 per annum, 
all inclusive —Full particulars from W1LCOX, 11 Hesketh 
Crescent, Torquay. No agents. 











Y ARM charmingly furnished Cotswold small house to 

let from Sept. for 6 months (or longer). 3} gns, 
Facing South, lovely views. 3 recept., 8 bed., studio, 
garage. Excellent cook and man left. ’Phone,-——Box 1691, 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
£2 ind { 2 YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
eUL.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post ? Specimen Lesson and “‘ Guide 8” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
WwW the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.— BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 











TOURS, &c. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Dec. 5.—S8. Sea Isles, Australia, N. Zealand, &c. 
Jan. 5,—Ceylon, Malay, Java, BALI, Siam, ANGKOR, 
China, Japan, Honolulu, California, Canada, 
N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, LONDON. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
| OUBLE CREAM CHEESE, Is, Post free. Weekly 
orders invited.—M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks, 








4 AT roasting chickens & ducklings 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. pr.; 
boilers 5s. 6s. pr.; Michaelmas geese 6s. ea. tr’d. p.pd. 
NORAH DONOGHUE, Convent Rd. Hse, Rosscarbery. Cork. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS. &e. 


| et GRADUATE 
chartin. |, 





receives few guests in 
villa, Italian lakes. Magnificent views. 
English library, Ideal spot for cheap, sunny autumn 
holiday.—SANTELENA, Masnago, Varese. 
JYRENEES.—Anglo-French family receives a few 
guests, Comfortable house, beautifully situated in 
the Pyrenean foot-hills, 12 miles south Pau. References 
exchanged.—Mme, DANNAtTT, Chateau de Balagué, 
Rébénacq (B-P). 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 














At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
ve comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 
I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
\OLLETTS ON THE COTS WOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
/ polo, Every comfort, Excel. table-—COLLET?tTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 
| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C,  Iild. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
4 ASTBOURN E.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
I '4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
ge ia ae gy Soe CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 

















‘MALL Welsh Mutton. Hindqrs. about 8 Ib., 1s. 7d, 
Ss per Ib.: Foreqrs, about 7 lb., 1s. 6d. per Ib., post 
paid Thursdays. A guaranteed delicacy. —GLASrRYN 
HoME Far, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TKINSON & POLLITY, of Kendal, an old-established 
A and up-to-date Firm of Printers, are fully equipped 
for the production of high-class Book Work at reasonable 
prices, and have published within recent years many 














notable family histories and archaeological books, 
Estimates will be given for all classes of work. 
REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 


Tobacco. ‘“ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., L*b., 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea- 
sure; 12s. 4d. per }-Ib. tin, post extra. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 38. Specimens sent 
free.—-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 
OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
Ss coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—RAINKOW Porrery Co., Dept. “ S.,”" Lindfield, Sussex. 
TONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
& HOLMES, LTp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 

















I LAN DUDNO.—The Craig-y-don (Temperance) Pro- 
4 menade, Accommodation for 200 visitors. Lounge, 
writing and recreation rooms. Ideal centre for touring 





Snowdonia.—Apply, Misses Middleton and Wood. Tele- 
grams, ‘‘ Middwood, Llandudno.” Telephone: 6489. 
Britain’s Greatest 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & c, from 15s. per day, 

inclusive ; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





W iio ER UNDERWEAR THAT SAVES YOU 
f MORE MON EY.—-Cheaper than ever before, direct 
by post from Makers. ‘ B.P."’ Woven Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against shrinkage. 
Complete satisfaction, or money back, Postcard brings 
Illus, Catalogue and PATTERNS FREE.—Birkett & 
Phillips Ltd., Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham. 








Destroys MOTH, 





Regd. - D Y M U T H sal Trade Mark 


all 


SILVERFISH ** 


. From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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